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“we ELSON, C. F. CARROLL, META WELLERS, HENRY SABIN, CARROLL G. PEARSE, evolution as a theory, but he was impatient at the 


S. TARBELL, W. C. MARTINDALE, A. W. 


LIZZIE E. MORSE, I. FREEMAN HALL, HENRY R. SANFORD, KATE STARR KELLOGG, 


Aaron Gove, 
Denver. 

Frank Parker is dead,—Colonel Parker, some 
named him; Frank, I called him. His going could 
not surprise us. He is with Philbrick, Rickoff, Stev- 
enson, Hancock, Richards, Hagar, and the rest.. I 
quarreled with him often; I never left him except in 
love,—sometimes in toes. I think I knew him, for 
love of a man means closeness to a man. I know I 
was fond of him and he of me; opposites attract. 
His everlasting charity never permitted a separation 
except with expressions of confidence. He was 
earnest; privately, he was beautiful. 

I saw him last on a Detroit boat. He was not 
happy, but he was loving and true. Others knew 
more of his private joys and sorrows; none knew 
more of his professional ambitions, with accompany- 
ing defeats and successes. 

Here’s to thee, dear Frank! We started in New 
Hampshire together as babies; you in 1837, I in 
1839. We were together from 1861 to 1865 in fed- 
eral service; we worked and alternately lost and won 


on the field of common school interests. But you 


have gone first. While we were not always one in 
methods, we were never two in heart. 

God made you able, me lame, in expression, but 
we were ever in ultimate accord; reunion is certain. 


Joun Dewey, 
Chicago. 

Education in the sphere of the common public 
schools has had two great leaders: Horace Mann and 
Il’. W. Parker. Both came at periods when a leader 
was necessary. In Horace Mann’s day public school 
education was chaotic and in the true democratic 
sense of the term practically non-existent. His in- 
tellectual insight, enthusiasm, and executive force 
brought about a revolution in a single generation. 
Colonel Parker came when the idea of the common 
schools had received universal recognition; but there 
was little social enthusiasm, little moral ideal- 
ism, embodied in the system. The external machin- 
ery was there, bit it needed to be taken 
possession of by the spirit of life. It was 
Colonel Parker more than any other one man 
who insisted that the magnificent machinery 
which American democracy had created should 
also be made effective for the moral aims of democ- 
racy. The timeliness of his work is evidenced by his 
success. The proposal of means and ends twenty- 
five years ago made Quincy a storm centre in educa- 
tion and aroused ridicule all over the country. Now 
they are practically taken for granted, so far at least 
as their general spirit is concerned, in all of the bet- 
ter schools of the country. Colonel Parker had a 
magnificent faith in the child and in the community. 
llis aggressiveness sprang from this faith. The 
vent has justified him, as it rebukes the time server 

“nd preachers of expediency, who are ready to com- 
)romise ultimate ends by cowardly surrender to the 
pressure of the moment. Colonel Parker was a loyal 


and devoted soldier in the battle of humanity for 
growth and freedom, 


Joun W. Cook, 
Northern [liinois State Normal School, De Kalb, Ill. 


Francis Wayland Parker left no successor. He 
was so distinctly an individual that his untimely 
taking off is a peculiar calamity to the interests of 
popular education. He was in a unique sense 
the educational enthusiast of the last twenty-five 
years in this country. The problems of elementary 
education had for him a fascination that nothing 
else possessed. He exalted the teacher’s art as no 
one else has done it, and he fought so fearlessly and 
so persistently for the liberation of the school, that 
there is not a teacher of the children in all our 
common country that is not immensely his debtor. 
His empire was the schoolroom and his happy sub- 
jects the children. . Those who knew him only 
through his public addresses or his books could never 
grasp his full meaning. Surrounded by a group of 
teachers of the rarest skill, all of whom were aflame 
with his own intense earnestness, he gave a concrete 
embodiment to his theories in a school that is with- 
out a parallel in modern educational history. Great 
opportunities had come to him to realize his fondest 
dreams. A generous patron had placed abundant 
means at his disposal. Soon he would have had at 
his command an unrivaled equipment, and would 
have been as free as air to build the ideal school for 
which he had pleaded so passionately. Who can 
take the place of the great-hearted, eager, intensely 
vitalized spirit who shamed us all by his dauntless 
courage and his unfaltering faith? 

—o——_- 
Epwin P. Seaver, 
Boston. 

The death of Francis W. Parker closes pre- 
maturely, as we cannot but feel, the career of a most 
remarkable man. Fora quarter of a century he has 
been one of the most conspicuous, strenuous, inde- 
pendent,.and picturesque personalities among the 
leaders of American education. He was a man con- 
scious of having a high mission to perform—a mis- 
sion which he had accepted with his whole soul, and 
to which he dedicated with growing fervor each suc- 
ceeding year of his life. This brought him into fre- 
quent misunderstandings and ceaseless contention. 
His friends did not always understand him—per- 
haps he did not always fully understand himself, 
being carried beyond himself at times by his intense 
enthusiasm—but his adversaries thought they under- 
stood him, and were filled with alarm at the havoe 
he wrought amongst their cherished ideas and 
beliefs. 

He preached with all the burning zeal of a 
crusader the deliverance of education from the bonds 
of tradition, formalism, pedantry, routine, and sham. 
He shocked people by pointing out to them that 
they were under these.bends. He placed the living 
teacher above all systems, organizations, rules, or 
methods; and declared that true teaching is, and of 
necessity must be, free, spontaneous, and inspired. 
Courses of study, standards of acquirement, exam- 
inations, marks, promotions, and all the machinery 
of graded schocls were, in his view, only so many 
obstacles in the way of true teaching, and did not 


contribute to true education. He saw education 
springing only from the vitalizing contact between 
the mind of the teacher and the mind of the scholar 
—not at all from this or that kind of knowledge, 
however much of it might have been acquired, or 
however well it might be remembered. The soul of 
the child was above all things precious, the only cen- 
tre of interest for the true teacher; and in “child- 
study,” so called, lay all hope for the future im- 
provement of education. 

In action, Colonel Parker was no less earnest and 
uncompromising than he was in thought and speech. 
He was a valiant iconoclast. He may have accepted 


slowness of its processes, and he wished to force 
things. He was willing to tear down the old before 
the new was ready to take its place. Hence it has 
been said that his work was more destructive and Jess 
constructive than that of some other leaders. And 
yet we should not regard his mission as any the less 
useful on that account. ‘The iconoclast is neces- 
sary; there is always destructive work that needs to 
be done, and men of courage are needed to do it. 

In his denunciation of inveterate errors and 
abuses, Colonel Parker was powerfully convincing, © 
while in his vision of the good things to come he was 
inspiring. Hence he held the attention of the great 
audience of those who, without exactly knowing why, 
are dissatisfied with the present state of education 
and earnestly desire better things. He was their 
accepted prophet. Everywhere in an assembly of 
school reformers he was gladly heard. 

It has been said that his work was less construc- 
tive than that of some others, and this may be ad- 
mitted, if the admission be not pressed too far. 

It is true that he did not excel in matters of 
organization and administtation. He trusted over 
much to independent leaderships, and failed to 
understand the value of good team work. He was 
‘never able himself to work in a team. But there is 
another aspect in which his work must be regarded 
as splendidly constructive. No man has ever sur- 
passed him in his power to form and inspire young 
teachers. He could put a timid young girl so in 
possession of herself that she could take her place 
before a class and succeed, where otherwise failure 
had been inevitable. His influence in this way 
seemed almost hypnotic. Many a woman can look 
back to this personal influence of his as the efficient 
cause of her first success in teaching. There are 
men, too, who, under the spell of this same influ- 
ence, started upon careers in which they have since 
won distinction. It was this remarkable formative 
influence of his over teachers which, more than any- 
thing else, made the Quincy method famous all over 
the country. He used to deny that there was a 
Quincy method; and in a sense he was right, but it 
may be said that he had in himself the Quincy 
method. 

It was because Colonel Parker had this remark- 
able power in training, guiding, and inspiring young 
teachers, that he chose wisely when, being offered at 
the same time the superintendency of schools in a 
large city and the principalship of the Cook county 
normal school, he preferred the latter. In this 
school, which soon acquired a national reputation 
and drew teachers and pupils from all parts of the 
country, his many controversies did not prevent his 
doing good constructive work, which has not gone 
unrecognized. It was quite characteristic of him to 
say, when at last his adversaries had driven him out 
of the normal school, that he proposed to remain in 
Chicago, “the storm-centre of education in this 
country,” as he described it, and there, if possible, 
to finish his work. 

And there, in that “storm-centre,” came. his final 
triumph. His work was not allowed to cease. 


3? 


There was established for him a teachers’ training 
school of a larger and higher type than any before 
known in this country. It may be described as a 
grand synthesis of all his cherished ideals, 
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though it has since become a department of Chicago 
University, he has still been its head, and his has 
been its indwelling and guiding spirit. The school 
is certainly unfortunate in losing thus early its in- 
spiring chief; and we could wish that he might have 
been spared some years longer to enjoy in tran- 
quillity the realization of his ideals; but we may trust 
that his spirit will. abide among those who have 
been left to carry on his work. 

Dr. W. T. Harris. 

On receiving the sad intelligence of the death of 
Colonel Parker, I find myself mourning the death of 
a persona] friend and sorrowing over the loss of a 
great educational leader. His warm-heartedness and 
good will towards his fellow-men, and especially 
towards his associates in the work of education, en- 
deared him to a wide circle of men and women. 
They admired his constant devotion to the cause of 
the common schools and his great will power in 
achieving his plans. They were inspired by his en- 
thusiasm and made to think better of mankind, es- 
pecially of the children of the schools. He opened 
up new vistas of possibility in the way of transform- 
ing the energy of the pupil from wasteful efforts into 
self help. He showed hundreds of devices by which 
misdirected labor could be avoided. His mind was 
fertile in expedients for showing the relations of the 
subjects studied at school to the child’s life and ex- 
perience. He was a creator of interest. A hun- 
dred thousand teachers show in their work one or 
more traces of his reforming spirit in the methods of 
the schoolroom and inthe relation of the school to 
the pupil. A mind so serious and so bent upon im- 
proving the work of the schools, and so full of rever- 
ence towards what he believed to be the purpose of 
the school, could not fail to make a deep impression 
upon those engaged in the work of education in this 
country. ‘This influence will go on hereafter and 
prove for a long time a blessing to the schools of the 


people. 
—o-— 


Apert G. Boypen, 
Bridgewater, Mass! 

I have known Colonel Francis W. Parker for many 
years, and have known him to respect, honor, arid 
appreciate his ability, nobility, and fidelity more and 
more as the years have moved on. He was a warm- 
hearted, noble man. With abundant physical life 
and energy, and abounding enthusiasm, he was in- 
tensely aggressive, and delighted to pull down and 
trample under feet what he considered erroneous. 
He was a vigorous fighter for the truth as he con- 
ceived it, but he fought without malice, he was gen- 
erous to his opponent. He loved and reverenced the 
child, and was ready to give himself and all he could 


command for the better education of the children. - 


He had great power to stimulate teachers under his 
control to do all they could for their pupils. He 
was remarkable for his ability to set men to thinking, 
to review their foundations, to consider what they 
believe, and why they believe as they do. His great 
vitality, his genial spirit, his hearty manner, his 
glowing enthusiasm, his generous heart, and his 
vigorous thought gave him a hearing and a hearty 
welcome in the home, the school, the social circle, in 
educational meetings, among educational men, and 
among the people. In all these relations he will be 
greatly missed, his departure will be deeply felt, he 
has done great good, the world is the better for his 
having lived, and he will be remembered for what he 


has done. 


Mareoaker A. Hacey, 
Chicago. 

[From a personal letter written on March 4. | 

I was shocked to hear of Colonel Parker’s death 
this morning. To-day Chicago will entertain a 
prince. How many of Ohicago’s citizens know that 
to-day Chicago has lost its prince of enthusiasts, the 
enthusiast for the divine rights of children? It 
seems impossible to believe that that great heart, 
whose every throb was for humanity, is stilled for- 
ever; that the voice that stirred men’s hearts as only 
the eloquence of truth can stir is forever silenced. 
But why should I say this? That voice will ring 
down the ages; the cry of humanity cannot be 
drowned by all the formalism that human ignorance, 


and superstition, and selfishness can put in the way 


of the freedom of the human mind. ‘ 
But we—we and the children have lost a friend. 


Sarau Lourse ARNOLD. 


Colonel Parker has always been associated in my 
mind with the best interests of education. He 
represented education in the concrete; one never 
thought of his work in the abstract. His heart was 
with the children. His energies were bent upon se- 
curing the good of the children, and his thought was 
given, not to mere intellectual development, but to 
the wholesome growth of the highest life of the 
children. 

However one might differ with him in regard to 
theory or detail, no one questioned his motive, nor 
his highest ambition. His chief concern was not 
theory, but life. 

He had marvelous talent for discovering power in 
others, for enabling his associates to accomplish 
more than they had dreamed possible. His faith in 
them inspired them to most earnest endeavor, while 


his frank and fearless criticism was a most helpful 


guide. 

The modern school is greatly indebted to Colonel 
Parker,—the whole-souled leader, the devoted 
teacher of teachers, the constant friend of the chil- 
dren. 

PrestpENT F, THwina, 
Western Reserve University. 

The lasting contribution of Colonel Parker to 
American education will, in my judgment, be found 
in two facts: (1) Colonel Parker has trained cer- 
tain leaders in American education. For half a cen- 
tury Yale’ College depended largely on three men, 
chosen in their youth by the elder President 
Dwight. They were Jeremiah Day, Benjamin Silli- 
man, and James L. Kingsley. <A similar work has 
Colonel Parker done. In not a few of the best 
schools of the United States are found many noble 
and able teachers whom Colonel Parker instructed 
and inspired. (2) Colonel Parker has also helped to 
change the emphasis in school work from conditions 
and methods and forces to the students. He has 
taken the little child and blessed him, and has helped 
every other teacher also to bless the little child. ° 


Dr. T. M. Batctter, 
Springfield, Mass. 

The death of Colonel Parker has come as a great 
shock to the teachers of the country, even to those 
who were aware of the serious character of his ill- 
ness. It is right that there should be at once a 
brief estimate of the value and significance of his 
work by those who knew him personally, as the 
Journal desires, whilst a more elaborate treatment 
by some competent hand will naturally follow in 
due time. 

Colonel Parker was a unique personality, forceful, 
original, and intense, possessing in large measure 
that power of inspiring others which is the rarest and 
the highest quality of a great teacher. He had the 
power to a very remarkable degree of making good 
things contagious in education. This is so true that 
many of the ideas which he advocated twenty-five 
years ago, and which then were opposed very gener- 
ally as radical and misleading, are to-day the com- 
monplaces of educational literature. ,Many of the 
methods of teaching which he then advocated 
against fierce opposition have since become tradi- 
tional. No other American has had so marked and 
so far-reaching an influence on primary education, 
unless we except Horace Mann. 

Colonel Parker was a man of very superior native 
ability, but he was hampered by the lack of broad 
training in early life and by the lack of ‘thorough 
scholarship. To men of ordinary ability, but of 
superior training, these defects were so obvious that 
they often entirely obscured for the time being the 
real genius of the man. He had not the power of 
clear, consecutive, logical exposition, and he often 


failed in clearness of statement. He rarely stated a. 


truth in a faultless manner; there was frequently in 
his statements just enough of exaggeration to pro- 
voke opposition and to make it easy for an un- 
friendly critic to pick flaws, but it was the kind of 


exaggeration that aroused thought, and it was not 
always unintentional. Mr. Beecher was right when 
he said on one occasion in self-defense, that a certain 
degree of exaggeration is necessary in order to im- 
press a thought; that a truth stated in exact relation 
to other truths loses its force; and that when its aim 
is practical reform, it becomes ineffective. Colonel 
Parker possessed this power in his own particular 
field in quite as high a degree as Beecher did in his, 
and he was as conscious of its effectiveness. His 
critics often imagined that they had “demolished” 
his statements when they hhad pointed out obvious 
elements of exaggeration in them. Whilst in the 
domain of scientific thought accuracy and precision 
of statement are absolutely essential, in the field of 
practical reform it often happens that the man who 
is exactly right is unable to make his ideas effective 
and has little influence. It is extremists that effect 
reforms, men whose thought is aglow with deep feel- 
ing, and refuses to be forced into exact; cold, logical 
propositions. This is as true of Jesus as it is of 
Paul, Luther, Knox, Phillips, or Garrison. Colonel 
Parker was not of the scientific temperament; he was 
essentially a reformer; he saw truth not so much in 
its abstract form as in its practical application. He 
had an intuitive insight into child nature, and he 
loved children with a boundless love. His pedagogic 
instincts were almost unerring. He was conscious 
of this, and it prompted him often to be dogmatic in 
his public utterances. He had a right to be dog- 
matic. His pithy, epigrammatic utterances were of 
more value than his logical argument. He was a 
prophet rather than a logician, and had a right to 
speak with an authority unwarranted in other men 
who are not seers. 


LEONARD, 
Michigan State Normal Schoo}, Ypsilanti, 

The death of Colonel Parker will be keenly felt by 
all teachers who have ever had a glimpse of the true 
meaning of education as a process of growth and de- 
velopment in accordance with nature’s laws. In 
taking account of the forces that, have aided in the 
progress toward better things in American educa- 
tional thought and practice we cannot place too high 
an estimate on the influence which Colonel Parker 
has exerted. While not unmindful of what others 
have contributed to the pedagogical progress of the 
past quarter century or more, I feel justified in say- 
ing that to Colonel Parker must be assigned a fore- 
most place among the men whose educational phi- 
losophy has led to far-reaching changes in the scope 
and content of our public school courses of study. 
Colonel Parker led the way in pointing out the neces- 
sity of setting a higher value upon the various edu- 
cational forces that are found in the environment of 
every child. With an insight born of love for child- 
hood, he saw the utter impossibility of securing the 
sound development of the boys and girls in our 
publie schools by the mechanized processes of teach- 
ing and the traditional courses of study in vogue at 
the time he began his agitation at Quincy for a more 


rational treatment of child life in the schoolroom. 


It was his comprehension of the laws that govern 
the growth of boys and girls that led him to insist 
that the blind and mechanized methods of teaching 
followed in the majority of schools should give way 
to an intelligent understanding of the phenomena of 
child life. All that Colonel Parker contended for, 
it seems to me, is the recognition of the truth that 
all true education is growth directed in conformity 
to nature’s laws, and his whole life was an earnest 
protest against the formalism that renders so fruit- 
less the work of the school as an instrument of human 
culture. All real education is the result of vital, not 
didactic, methods of teaching, and this great truth 
permeated all of Colonel Parker’s educational phi- 


‘osophy. The development and enrichment of each 


human life by working, through the school, in co- 
operation with the forces of nature, within and with- 
out the child, that are making for the growth of the 
child into higher spheres of living, was the central 
thought in all of Colonel Parker’s educational prac- 
tice, and as long as teaching remains an attempt to 
discover and apply the laws in accordance with which 
human beings are developed into the fullness and 
majesty of a complete life, Colonel Parker's memory 
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will be held sacred. We cannot estimate too highly 
the worth to humanity of a man like Colonel Parker. 
He will rank as one of America’s greatest educators, 

—great in insight, sympathy, and power. 

N. C. ScHaerrer, 

State Superintendent Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 
I learned to know Francis W. Parker when he was 
a student at the University of Berlin, where he at- 
tended the lectures of Helmholtz, Droysen, Dove, 
Zeller, and other distinguished specialists. He had 
his limitations, his thinking largely partook of the 
type of destructive criticism; but no man did more 
to arouse an interest in elementary education. His 
, enthusiasm was unbounded; his faith in human 
nature never faltered; and his greatest service was 
rendered in the direction of stimulating others to 


seek after the best ways of teaching the young. 
——_-o-——_ 


SupeRintenDENT Horace S. Tarse nt, 

Providence, R. I. 

Colonel F. W. Parker has been a power in the edu- 
cational world for about a quarter of a century. 
More completely than any other educator 
he has stood for the child against the text- 
book, against the teacher, against machine 
management. He has had a_ profound 
philosophy underlying his educational ideals, 
a philosophy, however, that was much more 
a matter of feeling than of intellect, a 
philosophy of which he was not himselt 
thoroughly conscious, and could never well 
explain. But he has said many wise things, 
done many noble things, inspired in many 
others new ideals that have done much and 
will do more to liberalize school instruction 
and management. 

He was boldly destructive in his criti- 
cisms, and left too much to others the task 
of building upon the foundations denuded 
of their superstructure, and yet he had a 
great heart, a noble character, a generous, 
forgiving, tender spirit, and intuitive intel- 
lect. No other man of his generation wil! Z ) 
be mourned so much, leave so loyal a fol- 
lowing, or have so enduring an influence 


and reputation. 


/ 


Frorence Horsroox, 

Forestville School, Chicago, Ill. 

At times the conditions of the atmos- 
phere are such that if a certain element be 
introduced a storm results, after which the 
air is purer, the skies brighter, and the sun- 
light seems more radiant than before. 

So in the intellectual atmosphere, 
Colonel Parker often produced a storm 
which clarified the air, dissipated the gray 
fog of doubt and illumined the path we must follow. 

Colonel Parker has won his place among the im- 
mortals not only by what he did, but by what he in- 
spired others to do. The revelation to all teachers 
of his devotion to high ideals under the most trying 
circumstances of apathy and opposition will stimu- 
late us to serve our own ideals with greater zeal and 
patience. 

Although his death is deplored by multitudes, and 
it seems that he has gone all too soon, we must know 
that he lives in the lives of all whom he has labored 
to help and that he will always 


‘‘Live in pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues.” 


Lizzit KE. Morse, 
North Easton, Mass. 

The educational world has met with an irreparable 
‘oss in the death of Colonel Parker, and no one will 
nourn him more than his Quincy teachers. 

Have we teachers, in all our teaching, ever had the 
ippreciation of our work shown us as when we 
worked for him? Nét a good thing could we do that 
'! wasn’t noticed by him and spoken of jn the most 
crateful way, And how unhampered we really were! 


Asa 


If we defied him openly and boldly and used our own 
methods instead of his, if we could show him good 
results, it was all he asked; and we were patted on the 
back and told that he honored us for our independ- 
ence and originality and to go on working out our 
own salvation. 

When teaching under his superintendence, in our 
youth and inexperience we often thought he was ask- 
ing us to do the impossible with the children. But 
he would show us how to do the work by actually 
coming into our rooms and taking the children them- 
selves and putting us upon the right track, so that in 
time we learned to know that the high ideals which 
he preached were in a measure obtainable, and that 
he never asked anything which could not be done 
and which he could not do himself. ; 

We may have had some sparks of teaching genius 
in us, but many of them would never have been 
brought out had it not been for his inspiring guid- 
ance, and we have lived to realize the unspeakable 
value of it. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


Samuet T. Durron, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

While standing upon the very threshold of a great 
and promising work, Colonel Parker has been called 
away to other fields of labor. Like Moses, he was 
not permitted to enter the promised land: neverthe- 
less, he had led a multitude out of the wilderness, 
and has shown them the way to better things. His 
genius did not lie in the line of constructive, per- 
manent work. Like Gladstone, he changed his point 
of view as new light came, but he had the gift of 
prophecy and inspiration, and there is not a teacher 
of children in the land who has not felt his influence. 

Colonel Parker will be greatly missed. In bodily 
presence, in voice, eloquence, and moral earnestness, 
he was unique. He was a stout champion of chil- 
dren, and probably destroyed more idols of tradition 
and formalism than any other man, except it be 
Martin Luther. He did not pretend to work in every 
field, but he grappled with the most vital issues of 
child life, and concentrated his energies upon them. 
I venture to predict that, as the years go by, we shall 
appreciate more justly the greatness of the service 
he has rendered. Those who knew Colonel Parker 
as a personal friend will feel a sense of deep and 
irreparable loss. Ilis large and generous nature, 
his humor, and his loyalty made his friendship a 


peculiarly priceless possession, 


SupeRINTENDENT C. F. CARROLL, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Colonel Francis W. Parker has been part of the 
greatest educational movement of modern times. 
Without doubt, the writings of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, and Herbert Spencer were the prime forces 
that affected Colonel Parker. Any honest and con- 
tinuous student of these great writers must con- 
stantly take on new views of education. Colonel 
Parker’s visit to Germany doubtless emphasized his 
convictions derived from these original sources. At 
any rate, when Colonel Parker returned from Ger- 
many he was ready to risk everything in the interest 
of an experiment. 

In order to realize what Colonel Parker has done 
for modern education, we must think back to about 
the year 1875. That year practically ante-dates in 
our schoolrooms the presence of supplementary read- 
ing. At that date, nearly all instruction was given 
from the text-book, and learning was mostly of the 
memoriter order. School discipline was almost 
wholly military. The study of nature and manual 
training had hardly been thought of, and the school 
curriculum was barren and incomplete as 
compared with that of the present day. 
The conversational and social spirit of the 
standard school of the present hour 
scarcely had existence. 

These great changes, wrought out so 
completely in twenty-five years, amount to 
a revolution. This revolution affects the 
pupil and the teacher equally, and, we may 
add, reacts with scarcely less force upon 
the home, and the church, and the com- 
munity as a whole. 

Let us not exaggerate. Colonel Parker 
was not the sole author of this revolution. 
It may be fair, however, to ask if Colonel 
Parker was not the immediate occasion of 
these mighty changes. 

Let us be generous at this hour and 
thank God for lis appearance in our day. 
Call him, if you will, a leaven, a sugges- 
tion, an inspiration—call him anything you 
please—but resolutely ask yourself these 
questions: What might we have expected if 
Colonel Parker had not lived? What 
might I, as a teacher, have expected to at- 
tain if the practical suggestions wrought 
out through his life and work had not 
affected me? 

He aimed at the very best things, and 
was willing to sacrifice all present advan- 
tages in the hope of reaching a higher and 
better standard. This appears in his life 
at manv different points. Let critics settle 
questic » relating to logic and_ system, but 
forevir let us, as working teachers and 
superintender‘s, give due credit to the man or wo- 
man who shows the way, and |'g'itens the burden, 
and raises our hope and expectation. 


SUPERINTENDENT F, Louis 
St. Louis. 

Colonel Parker's premature death is felt as a be- 
reavement by all that knew him. His life marks an 
epoch in the educational world. His coming was 
the beginning of a movement through which educa- 
tion emancipated itself from the dead mechanism of 
the past. His going finds primary instruction ad- 
vanced in all the directions in which he desired it to 
move, 

When he began to be heard in the educational 
world, his was the voice of the preacher that 
heralded a new and better time in the common 
schools. He was a man of strong convictions. His 
forceful courage in attacking abuses, his decision of 
character, that never left a doubt as to his opinion 
or position in the questions of the day, made him a 
natural leader. He was a man of lofty ideals, for 
which he spoke and strove with matchless energy. 
His whole existence was glorified by his love of child- 
hood. ‘This was his inspiration, and he in turn, in- 
spired the masses of educators. He endeared him- 
self to the teachers by his lofty conception of the 
dignity of the profession, . 
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Rosert C. Mercatr, 
. Boston, 

Colonel Parker was a warm-hearted, open-minded 
friend. I eare little whether he was a constructive 
or a destructive critic,—whether he had sounded the 
depths of pedagogical philosophy, or had only a 
smattering of what the world calls learning. He in- 
spired all whom he met to better work. Thousands 
of teachers throughout the country look back to the 
time when first they came under Colonel Parker’s in- 
fluence, and then and there fix the date of their con- 
version to better things in the training of children. 
A man who has the power to stimulate thought, to 
inspire fellow-teachers to unwonted energy in their 
search for truth, to persuade men to re-examine 
their theories of education, and to build anew, if 
need be, the foundations of their schoolroom prac- 
tices, must be classed among the successful men of 
our age. Few in the profession of teaching have ac- 
complished so much; few have so strong a hold upon 
the hearts of the teaching fraternity; and few will 
rank higher on the roll of great teachers. 


Henry R. Sanrorp, A. M., Pua. D., 
Penn Yan. 

The death of Colonel Francis W. Parker has re- 
moved an educational landmark of the present gen- 
eration: a great leader has fallen. He loved child- 
life, had closely studied children, and the controling 
desire of his great heart was to improve their condi- 
tion and brighten their pathway by giving them 
better teachers. 

By his absolute sincerity, his unostentatious man- 
ner, and his magnetic speech, he held the closest at- 
tention of even those who did not always agree with 
his views. It was his to arouse the enthusiasm of 
teachers and to inspire them to put forth their great- 
est efforts. It was a privilege to know Colonel 
Parker, and I mourn the loss of a sincere friend, 
whose influence upon educational thought will long 
be felt. 

Isaac'Freeman Hatt, 
North Adams, Mass. 

With a deep feeling of personal loss, I offer as my 
tribute of respect and affection a sincere acknowl-. 
edgment of my indebtedness to that unique person- 
ality whom we called Colonel Parker, for instruction, 
assistance, and encouragement. 

To him I owe more than to any other man whom 
it has been my privilege to know. He was an in- 
spiring force. His great soul was full of inspiration, 
that “gift from the gods,” and he could impart it 
richly and generously to such as were able and will- 
ing to receive it. In the schoolroom he revealed in 
a wonderful way the secret of simple artistic teach- 
ing. He was childlike, fulfilling the Great Teacher’s 
fundamental requirement for entrance into the 
teacher’s kingdom, “except ye become as little 
children.” 

But the mission which he fulfilled (filled full) was 
to secure freedom for the teacher, and freedom for 
the child. His great work in Quincy proved to the 
satisfaction of parents, teachers, and the public that 
for children, as for adults, freedom is necessary to 
the joy of achievement, and that setting tasks be- 
cause they are hard is the unpardonable sin in educa- 
tion. His work still lives to bless. 

Karte 


We feel to-day, I doubt not, the strange yet potent 
influence that makes of us one heart and one will, 
that blends our various divergent purposes into one 
strong desire, to do honor to this great soul that has 


heen to many of us the highest inspiration of our 
lives. 

If we measure the time, sinee first he came among 
us, in months and years, it seems meagre enough; 
but when we begin to estimate it in influences, 
strong and uplifting; in motives that quickened the 
hard soil of the mind to new life; in conviction of 
truth that deepened and broadened until they be- 
came the springs of all our actions,—when we begin 
to try to tell over in some feeble fashion al) he has 
given us, we know that sixteen short years are too 
small to hold our treasures; they overflow their 


boundaries and fill the long years to come with bless- 
ings and benedictions, 


He came and found some of us at our tasks of 
teaching. We were working faithfully, laboriously, 
oftentimes wearily, counting the long hours and 
days, and feeling that the schoolroom was at times 
an irksome place that shut us out from the world. 
We were working at books and problems. We had 
been conning theorems and formulas; we were grop- 
ing, often in darkness. He came and said: “Lo, I 
show you a new world, a marvelous world. You 
must live in it and study it; you must make it your 
own and love it, for it is the soul of the child.” 

How simple it seemed. How strange, that for 
eighteen hundred years the world had heard that 
greatest of object lessons: “And Jesus called a little 
child unto him and set him in the midst of them, 
and said: Verily I say unto you, except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever 
therefore shall humble himself as this little child, 
the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven. And 
whoso shall receive one little child in my name re- 
ceiveth me.” Thé world had heard and not under- 
stood. But he reinterpreted the old and beautiful 
story, and those who listened to him saw new vistas 
opening before them; new possibilities revealing 
themselves in life day by day. They felt new hopes 
dawning in hearts that had been heavy, and fresh 
courage pouring like rich wine through the dried 
channels of life. They knew that they held in their 
hands the clew that would lead them out of this 
labyrinth of life, and they took up their journey 
again joyfully. For this great teacher believed in 
joy and hope and splendid courage. He taught that 
life, nobly lived, was a great privilege; that the field 
of humanity was a glorious one in which to labor; 
and that the harvest was certain in its returns to 
whosoever planted his seed in the full knowledge of 
the law. And he lived this joy and hope and 
courage. 

How long and fierce were the battles he waged for 
truth’s sake! How dauntlessly he held the field in 
the face of tremendous odds! In the darkest hours, 
his faith, deep-rooted in true religious conviction, 
sustained not only him, but those about him. 

His magnificent optimism, that saw the ultimate 
triumph of good, that recognized the great onward 
and upward trend of humanity, was never darkened 
by the slighiest cloud of distrust. 

‘* Such earnest natures are the fiery pith, 
The compact nucleus round which systems grow. 
Drop afcer drop becomes inspired therewith, 
And whirls, impregnate, with the central glow.” 

And now, in the midst of his vigorous life, before 
he had tasted the ripe fruit of his labors, this 
strange, sweet silence we call death has fallen upon 
him; has folded his visible presence away from us, 
for a time, in its depths of infinite calm and repose. 
The physical man sleeps, sleeps, that the mighty 
soul may awaken more fully, ; 

‘*May become the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And, in diffusion, ever more intense.” 
Sleeps, that we, the teachers of this land,—we who 
have been privileged to learn of his wisdom, to know 
the inspiration of his presence,—may become fully 
conscious of the great heritage he has left us, and, 
thus becoming, may again consecrate ourselves to the 
great work for which he, our beloved master, gladly 
laid down his life. 

Henry Sasin, 

Des Moines. 

jut few men who have been active during the 
present generation have done as much to awaken 
thought and provoke discussion in educational circles 
as Francis W. Parker. As a critic he was bold, 
fearless, and at times severe. The slow progress we 
are making seemed to fill him with indignation and 
to call for bitter sarcasm. Again at other times 
when he contemplated what he believed is possible in 
the near future, his enthusiasm knew no bounds. 
Colonel Parker was a man of deep convictions; he 
had high ideals; and because he realized the possi- 
bilities of childhood better than most men, he was 
impatient with those who were slow to accept his 
conclusions. Yet he was a man of boundless charity. 
No teacher ever took him by the hand and looked 
into his face without feeling that he had a friend in 


Colonel Parker. The educational world will miss 
him greatly. He was strong as a spiritual leader. 
To-day the schools are better schools, and teachers 
are better teachers, because of his living in our 
midst. When the little devices and methods which 


"we are now exploiting have passed and are forgotten, 


the words of Francis W. Parker will be quoted, and 
his influence will be felt, as an incitement to better 
living and truer teaching. 
SuPeRINTENVENT W. C. MARTINDALE, 
Detroit. ' 

Dr. I’. W. Parker has stood out as the most 

prominent figure in the country in the advocacy of 


reforms in the public schools. He has been an in- | 


spiration to thousands of teachers and parents 
throughout the land. Knowing him well, I went to 
Chicago at two different times-to advise with him in 
regard to school affairs; I found a wise and con- 
servative counselor. It is grand to know that Dr. 
Parker was appreciated during his life; but still 
grander to know that his memory will live associated 
with those great men who have lived and worked for 
humanity’s sake. 


Joun T. Prince, 
Boston. 


Colonel Parker’s work in education was that of a 
pioneer, a work which included the abolition of me- 
chanical practices and the adoption of a system of 
pedagogics based upon the natural activities of the 
child. To him more than to any one else is due the 
introduction of methods into our American schools 
which make the efforts of pupils strenuous through 
interest, and effective through a conscious purpose. 
He will be greatly missed at our educational meet- 
ings, and in those institutions which have depended 
upon his inspiring support and direction. 

Anprew W. Epson, 
New York. 

Colonel Parker was a remarkable man. In my 
opinion he did more for elementary education, more 
to revolutionize methods in primary schools, more to 
exalt the child and good teaching than any other 
man of his day. He was an enthusiast and his en- 
thusiasm was contagious. He enjoyed discussion, 
he provoked thought; at times he spake ag one in- 
spired. His face and voice and pen will be sadly 
missed by all teachers, east and west, north and 
south. 

Miss Meta WELLERS, 
Chicago. 

Iam so dazed by the sudden and unexpected death 
of our dear Colonel Parker that I cannot find words 
in which to express my sorrow. I recall the many 
hours I spent in the Cook county normal for the 
purpose of observing the work done by his pupils, 
where I was always impressed with the rare com- 
bination of a boundless enthusiasm and imagination, 
with the most positive and practical mind. 

Colonel Parker passed with ease from the grandest 
visions to the most precise realities of school work, 
from the sublimest generalities to the humblest and 
most trivial details. His great power as an educator 
lay in perceiving at once what he could do for those 
under him, in seeing in the crudest beginnings the 
finished work of the skillful teacher. His followers 
believed in him, and he had the fullest confidence in 
them. Teaching was not merely a profession or a 
vocation with Colonel Parker, it was a.passion. He 


never lost an opportunity to magnify the work of — 


the teacher or the possibility of the child. 
IIe has gone from among us, his voice is still; but 
his zeal, his kindly, patient spirit, are still with us. 


Paut H. Hanus, 
Harvard University. 

Unlike most other men in the educational field, I 
had very little personal acquaintance with Colonel 
Parker. _ Indeed, I never met him until after I came 
to Massachusetts. But, naturally, I knew him long 
before that by reputation, and through his writings. 
Some of his earlier writings came into my hands 
soon after they were first published, and made a last- 
ing impression on me by their practical insight and 
vigorous insistence on needed reforms in elementary 
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education. His work at Quincy was for me, as for 
many others, an illuminating object lesson. 

Since those early days I have rejoiced in the 
steadily increasing recognition that his aims have 
achieved throughout the land. He was the leader 
and inspifer of hosts of teachers, and spent his life, 
as such a man must, in an unending struggle for the 
inculeation and realization of worthy educational 
ideals; and in-this struggle he bore himself so as to 
win the respect and gratitude of his immediate col- 
leagues and of every friend of education. 


Newton C. DouGuerry, 
Peoria, Ill. 


In the death of Colonel Parker every teacher in 
Illinois feels that he has lost a personal friend. 
The source of his power was not intellectual; it was 
in the affections. He had a child-like faith in 
honest work and in-the omnipotence of truth. We 
shall miss in our associations the light of his counsel 
and the encouragement of his voice. His death is a 
calamity. 

W. H. E son, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

In the death of Colonel Parker the educational 
world sustains a great loss. His life was conse- 
crated to the cause of little children; his personality 
was picturesque, and his place as a leader unique. 
There is no one like him; no one to fill his place. 
He was essentially a reformer. He boldly attacked 
traditional practice and theories, and fought with 
tremendous power in the interests of children. His 
work at Quincy and his early work at the Cook 
County normal school was distinctively in advance of 
the time, and was a potential factor in bringing on 
the revolution in educational practice of the past 
decade. 

His mission was to agitate, to raise inquiry, to 
create enthusiasm, and to point the way, and his 
greatest service was in building against pedantry 
and the blighting influence of rote-teaching. In 
this pioneer work of awakening public conscience to 
the needs and meriis of childhood he was pre- 
eminently the leader. It was not his to build con- 
structively. He was constantly on the firing line, 
and his life was a storm centre. It was left to others 
to embody in practice his ideals. 

A great leader is gone. His service to the cause 
of little children was large. No educational leader 
of modern times has exerted so marked an influence 

on the educational thought and practice of the 
country as has Colonel Parker. The American edu- 
cation needed him; his work was nobly done. He 
will be held in grateful remembrance. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. G. Cooury, 
Chicago. 

I knew Colonel Francis W. Parker very slightly 
prior to the time of my coming into this city, al- 
though for many years I had been accustomed to re- 
gard him as one of the progressive leaders in educa- 
tional thought. While in the city I have met’ him 
occasionally and have come to a completer realiza- 
tion of his worth, both as an educator and as a man. 
Ife has probably done more to arouse enthusiasm 
among the teachers of this country than any educa- 
tor of his time. His death is a great loss to the edu- 
cational publie. 

SupeRintenpent H. W. Lu tt, 
Newport, R. I. 

My acquaintance with Colonel Parker began in 
Manchester, N. H., and dates from 1874. On his 
return from Europe he was for a time teacher of my 
Sunday school class, and also the centre of a round 
table formed by several teachers for our mutual help 
in German. From that time I have been more or 
less in touch with his work. Of all his characteris- 
tics and virtues, his love for the child, his insistance 
that the child should have the best of everything 
(surroundings, equipment, and teaching), that the 
school should be so attractive that the child could 
not be kept at home (I recall such a complaint of a 
‘Juiney parent), and finally his wonderful ability to 
inspire to renewed zeal and to greater effort even 
‘hose who did not agree with what he said, are 
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ENGLISH IN THE GRAMMAR GRADES.— 
(1) 


BY FRANK R. MOORE.* 


Just what do we mean by “English in the Gram- . 


mar Grades”? 

There is a well-defined course in English in the 
high school, the purpose of which is to secure facility 
in forceful or elegant expression, through the critical 
study of the works of authors and models of litera- 
ture, and through the study of composition and 
rhetoric, supplemented by class debates. Such a 
course presupposes that the pupil has learned to 
spell, to write sentences grammatically correct, ard 
to punetuate them properly, to use correctly the sev- 
eral forms of correspondence, to group the sentences 
relating to one topic into a paragraph, to arrange 
paragraphs with some reference to sequence, ard t 
make the transition from one paragraph to another 
smooth. It presupposes that the pupil has learned 
how to secure material for a composition, how to se- 
lect from the material so obtained what is pertinent 
to his theme, and how to arrange it according to 
some plan. It presupposes that he had had much 
practice in expressing his own thought and the 
thought of others in his own language, and that he 
has had some drill in revising, condensing, and 
strengthening his own work. 

English in the grammar grades, then, is what the 
course of English in the high school presupposes. 

If you are engaged in grammar school work, ex- 
amine, for a moment, the English of your own class 
or of your own school. Is the composition work 
done by your pupils satisfactory? 

“composition exercise, and is it a pleasure for you to 
correct their work? Is their expression easy and 
natural, as though their thoughts flowed from a well- 
filled reservoir? Do they group their sentences 
properly into paragraphs? Do they punctuate well? 
Do they spell correctly? 

How about the letter-writing? Can your pupils 
write in correct form an interesting friendly letter? 
a letter of application? a business letter? an official 
letter? informal and formal notes? Do they know 
the proper kind of paper to use for each of these, 
how to fold the letter, and how to write the super- 
scription so as to give it a neat, business-like appear- 
ance? What is more important to the child’s future 
advancement than the ability to write a good letter 
in good form,—the most useful, as it ought to be the 
most artistic, kind of composition; yet no other part 
of his education is so negleeted in the grammar 
grades as letter-writing. 

Other things being equal, the interest of a class in 
any subject is a fair measure of the success of the 
teacher in presenting that subject, and the interest 
of the teacher in her work is a fair measure of her 
ability to teach. Judged by these standards, com- 
position, letter-writing, punctuation, and spelling are 
failures in the grammar grades; for no other period 
is so irksome to the average pupil as the composition 
hour, and in no other work does the average teacher 
feel such a sense of unpreparedness as she -does in 
the composition exercise, to be followed by those 
weary hours of correcting that cost the teacher so 
much, and frequently advantage the pupil so little: 

That the results in English in the grammar grades 
are not satisfactory, are not commensurate with the 
effort expended and the time consumed, has long 
been coneeded. Various remedies have been sug- 
gested and tried, with more or less success. 

The enthusiasts in grammar who believe that “We 
study English grammar to learn to speak and write 
the English language correctly” have advocated 
more grammar; and, under the guise of “Language 
Lessons” and “Elementary Lessons in English,” 
have introduced diluted grammar into the grades 
lower down in the school, even into the primary 
grades. 
~ You doubtless learned the definition of English 
grammar given above; but your remembrance of the 
sum-total that you did get from the study of Eng- 
lish grammar probably is a mass of rules and defini- 
tions, with much of inflection, analysis, and parsing, 


~eAuthor with Mrs, E. H, Spalding of the “Language Speller,” 


Do they enjoy the © 


but with very little power in expression, great un- 
certainty as to punctuation, except terminal marks, 
and almost no ability in letter-writing. Think of 
the hours spent in recitation work like the follow- 
ing: Desk is a common noun, neuter gender, third 
person, singular number, nominative (or objective) 
case, according to rule No. , which says, ete., ete. 
Chair is a common noun, neuter gender, third per- 
son, singular number, nominative (or objective) case, 
acvording to rule No. ——, which says, etc., ete , ad 
infinitum, ad nauseam ! 

The remedy is to be found, I believe, not in more 
grammar, even though diluted, but in less of tech- 
nical grammar, and in the rational correlation of 
language expression, punctuation, letter-writing, and 
composition, with spelling. By spelling, I mean the 
real acquisition of a broad, rich, useful yoeabulary 
that will have a close relation to the needs of the 
child in his language expression and lead to.a dis- 
criminating use of words. Heretofore composition, 
letter-writing, and punctuation have been taught, if 
taught at all, in conjunction with grammar, and 
spelling has been taught in conjunction with the 
reading, or from lists of words that had no relation 
to the needs of the child in language work. Nor 
has there been systematic presentation of pabulum 
from which to construct the letter or the composi- 
tion. ‘There has been little or no practice in con- 
structive exercises, unless it has been’ the construc- 
tion of sentences to show grammatical relationship 
or dependence. Analytical grammar has so over- 
shadowed thought expression that the latter has 
been almost lost sight of. Form has been every- 
thing; substance, next to nothing. 

In the words of Robert Herrick, professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Chicago, “The young student is 
to all intents and purposes tongue-tied; he perceives, 
he feels, he talks when you take him unawares; in- 
deed, he can think when he is convinced, that think- 
ing is good fun. But the translation of these mental 
experiences to articulate written speech is somehow 
inhibited. To overcome this inhibition should be 
the chief aim of every teacher of English. Give the 
rhetorician a barbarian who has feeling and words, 
and he can do something with him; but for a care- 
fully polished, correct, feeble writer there is no hope 
until he is born again. 

“College teachers will probably bear me out in 
saying that the worst feature of the English ques- 
tion as they see it on the students’ entrance to col- 
lege is not merely bad grammar, bad spelling, bad 
punctuation, bad paragraphing, but rather a wan, 
thin vocabulary, undeveloped units of thought, lack 
of power to relate two or three thoughts; in short, 
a deplorable impotence not warranted by the pupils’ 
ability in other } ranches.” 


llow much !..i.r some of the time spent 
in the grammar grave: in parsing could 
have been svcmt in ruction of sentences 


showing the use and value of color-words or 
sound-words, in the construction of sontcnees show- 
ing variety of expression by the choice of different 
action-words; in the use of figurative expressions,— 
for figurative language is the normal expression of 
the child before he goes to school, and Jo es it in the 
study of the hard and dry formalisms of grammar; 
in the use of compound predicates that make the 
subject do many different things, as contrasted with 
short, sharp, crisp sentences; in the construction of 
several sentences relating to one topic. and grouped 
together into a paragraph. How much better some 
of the time could have been spent in the reading of 
books that contain matter on a given theme, in se- 
lecting therefrom appropriate material and arrang- 
ing it according to a given scheme of topics; or in the 
writing of real letters, letters with a purpose, and not 
simply forms. How much better some of the time 
could have been spent in practice in the use of the 
correct forms of those expressions in which the per- 
sistent errors of common speech occur; so that the 
pupil would form the habit of correct speech, which 
is far more important for him than to be able to tell 
why his speech is incorrect. 

Do not understand me as decrying the study of 
grammar: It has its place in the upper grammar 


[Continued on page 206.) 
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Some good and great men who mean well and 
talk well misuse the word “drill.” Drilling is first, 
last, and always another word for boring. Practice 
is the art of perfecting one’s power and knowledge, 
drilling never. 


The laboratory method is now the recognized test 
of progress in all teaching above the elementary 
schools, with the possible exception of mathematics. 
Bookkeeping is the latest branch to be taught most 
suceessfully by this method. 


England sends her mails to Australia through 
the United States. It is longer than the Suez route, 
but the 3,000 miles of rail in the United States, and 
the fast Atlantic steamers reduce the time greatly. 
More than 13,000 miles is made in less than thirty 
days. 

Biology may be a catch-all, as some affirm, but it 
is a designation which permits a curriculum to do 
much or little with physiology, botany, and zoology 
without public criticism. Indeed, it makes sure that 
the ordinary student will get a satisfactory knowl- 
edge of animal and vegetable life. 


An exchange states the extent of the United 
States thus effectively :— 

From the eastern extremity of the Danish island 
of Santa Cruz, in W. lon. 64 deg. 34 min. from 
Greenwich, to the western edge of Balabac in the 
Philippines, in E. lon. 117 deg. 3 min. of Greenwich, 
is a‘span 178 deg. 23 min. of longitude, leaving only 
181 deg. 37 min. of the circuit of the globe un- 
spanned by Uncle Sam’s rainbow. 


Mr. Rogers of Standard Oil fame last year paid 
all the teachers of Fair Haven, Mass., their salaries 
for July and August of 1901. This was as noble an 
act on his part as it was unexpected to the 
teachers. Why do not other men of large wealth do 
as much good with their money as. Mr. 


doing ? 


togers is 
More gifts to teachers who are overworked, 
and less for monuments to the dead, would signify 
more. 


Portsmouth, N. If., has an unusual high school 
record. More than ninety per cent. of the graduat- 
ing classes of the grammar school go to the high 
school. ‘This is not the whole story. The entering 
class in the high school is much larger than the sum 
of all the graduating classes in the grammar school, 


This last fact is due to the large out-of-town attend- 
ance upon the high school. It is the fifth city in the 
state in size, and second in high school attendance, 


Superintendent Reynolds has hit upon a novel 


’ plan for interesting and improving the school chil- 


dren of St. John’s county, Florida, in letter writing. 
He has the pupils, those from nine to fourteen years 
old, write him a letter each month. These he care- 
fully revises, returns them to the teachers, who call 
the children’s attention to their mistakes, and re- 
quire them corrected. The improvement shown in 
a few months is said to be most satisfactory. 


EDUCATIONAL MONUMENTS. 


Whether or not there should be a teachers’ monu- 
ment to the late Colonel Francis W. Parker should 
be decided by the N. E. A. at the Minneapolis meet- 
ing. Pennsylvania teachers have raised three monu- 
ments to state superintendents. New York teachers 
and pupils have a monument to the late Dr. E. A. 
Sheldon, but the teachers of the country have never 
raised a monument to an educator. Not even to 
Horace Mann was this vouchsafed, nor to Henry 
Barnard. 

There have been private and official monuments to 
educators, and there will be such monuments to 
Colonel Francis W. Parker, but these have no bear- 
ing upon the raising of a professional monument, 
which can only come through the _N. E. A., or 
through a united effort of two organizations, one of 
the teachers who were with him in Quincy, and an- 
other of the teachers and students of the Cook 
County normal school. A monument arranged for 
by the N. E. A. would mean much more, but there 
may be difficulties in the way. The advantage of 
such a movement would be that it would at the same 
time provide for monuments to Horace Mann and 
Henry Barnard. Here are two men whose service is 
already historic, and whatever is done in their be- 
half would be distinctly professional. 

It is necessary for some official representatives to 
determine whether such monuments should all be in 
Washington, or whether Horace Mann’s should be in 
Boston, Henry Barnard’s in Hartford, and Colonel 
Parker’s in Chicago or Quiney. 


HIS DISCIPLES. 


This is not the time for a memorial review of the 
life and work of Francis Wayland Parker, but rather 
for echoes of the suppressed heart throbs, as the 
whole educational world is saddened by his going 
from us. 

It may be well, nevertheless, even now, to speak 
of the one great feature of his life which dis- 
tinguished him from all other educators since 
Horace Mann. He had disciples as no other Ameri- 
can edueator since Mr. Mann has had. He has left 
no institution embodying his spirit or his purpose. 
Cook County normal school was wrenched from him 
by a combination of circumstances, and its suecessor 
can never stand for the man who gave the county 
school a world-wide reputation, and the newest in- 
stitution that he would gladly have had embody his 
conception of service to the child will never be his 
memorial. There is no legislation in either Massa- 
chusetts or Illinois, where his life labor was, that is 
due to his effort. There is no body of doctrine that 
in anywise represents his thought and work, not a 
hook, not an article, or recorded speech that ade- 
quately speaks his thought or purpose. There is, 
probably, not so much as an epigram distinctively 
his own that will live as his contribution. If, there- 
fore, Francis Wayland Parker is to live in the affec- 
tion and admiration of his countrymen, it will be 
from some other cause than written or spoken words. 

Will he live? No one knows. In the halo of the 
hour all publicly say, “Yes,” while many privately 
question it. It is useless to prophesy, but there can 
be slight question but that while his memory is a 
force in the world it will be because his great heart 
and noble purpose, his intense heroism and mateh- 
less devotion gave him disciples. 

When he walked into the Boston office of the 
chairman of the Quiney school board on April 19, in 
1875, it took him but a few minutes to make that 


cessions unnecessary. 
generous policy, but it will at least help the Cuban 


man a disciple, whose ardent allegiance has not 
wavered in twenty-seven years. SK 

In those Quincy days he had the honor of bringing 
to his ‘discipleship the eminent Charles Francis 
Adams, and other men of note in the professional 
and business world. Despite intense criticism and 


scathing ridicule, second only to that which met Mr. 


Mann, Colonel Parker brought to his discipleship as 
young people men and women who have been emi- 
nent in the profession. Among these there comes 
to mind Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, C. F. Carroll, S. T. 
Dutton, Clarence E. Meleney, Alex. E. Frye, Lelia 
E. Patridge, Mary E. Burt, Mathilda Coffin Ford, 
George I. Aldrich, I. Freeman Hall, Frank F. Mur- 


dock, William M. Stevens, William M. Giffin, and - 
Wilbur F. Jackman. 


When one of the most eminent of this group grad- 


uated from Yale, he came to Boston with his plans 
laid for another profession. 
liked the other profession, nor yet that he did not 


It was not that he 


like teaching, but he was full of a somewhat excus- 
able disgust at public indifference to education, at 
the inadequate financial returns for effort, at the ab- 


sence of tenure, and at the ingratitude of the public. 


He preferred a private profession, in which a man 


would be acountable to individuals and rewarded by 


them. This graduate of Yale met a long-time 


friend, another of the above group, who was in super- 


vision, and expressed his opinion of a man who could 


give his life to education. 


“You go to Quincy and see Parker?” 
“Who’s Parker?” 
“Never you mind. 


If he affects you as he did me, 


yowll be glad you went.” 


To Quincy went this man with aspirations for a 
private profession, and when he came away he had 


forgotten salary, tenure, public ingratitude, and every 


other hardship and risk in this profession, and 
thought only of the fact that the most glorious 


thing in the world was to influence the future of 
American children, and to this day he has never 


lost the conviction of that hour. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


It has taken the Republicans of the house rather 
more than a month of negotiations, conferences, and 
caucuses to determine how far they will go in grant- 
ing relief to Cuba in tariff concessions, as desired by 
the President. They have at length agreed to re- 
duce the tariff on Cuban products twenty per cent. 
in exchange for a corresponding reduction ons 
American products to be made by a treaty of reci- 
procity with the Cuban government. This conces- 
sion, moreover, is limited to December of next year, 
on the theory, presumably, that the arrangements 
made at the Brussels sugar conference, which take 


effect in September next year, will indirectly benefit 


Cuba to an extent which will make continued con- 
This does not seem a wildly 


planters to market their present crop. 
* * * 

The Frye. ship-subsidy bill passed the senate 
March 17, by a vote of 42 to 31. It was amended by 
Mr. Frye so as to remove all ambiguity as to the ex- 
elusion of all save American-built vessels from its 
benefits; and on motion of Mr. Allison so as to limit 
the operation of contracts under it to July, 1920, and 
the maximum expenditure to $5,000,000 for the first 
five years, and $8,000,000 thereafter. The most 
ominous feature of the vote was not that all the 
Democratic senators, except Mr. McLaurin of South 
Carolina, voted against it, for the course of the de- 
bate had indicated a practically solid Democratic op- 
position; but that six Republican senators from in- 
land states, Allison and Dolliver of Iowa, Spooner 
and Quarles of Wisconsin, and Proctor and Dilling- 
ham of Vermont, joined them. If the house Demo- 
crats were to he similarly re-enforced, the bill could 
scarcely pass the house. 

* * 


The bill has a two-fold purpose: to promote 


American commerce, and to provide an auxiliary 
It provides for mail-contracts to American- 
built steamships to foreign ports, and for a general 
subsidy to all American vessels, steam or sail, en- 
gaged in the foreign trade, 


navy. 


It requires that the 
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steamships profiting by the subsidy shall have a cer- 
tain proportion of Americans in their crews, shall 
carry American apprentices for instruction in sea- 
manship and engineering, and shall be so built that 
they can easily be converted into auxiliary naval 
cruisers. ‘here are also provisions for bounties to 
American vessels and their crews engaged in the 
deep-sea fisheries. 
* * * 

The Fowler banking bill, which has been favorably 
reported to the house by the committee on banking 
and currency, covers so many different reforms that 
it seems likely to defeat itself by its very complexity. 
It provides for the direct interchange of gold and 
silver; for the retirement of the larger part of the 
greenbacks by an ingenious scheme for throwing 
their redemption upon the banks; for the issue of 
banknotes against bank assets under certain restric- 
tions; for the establishment of branch banks and in- 
ternational banks; for the payment of interest on 
government deposits in banks, and for much else 
besides. As the difficulty of passing a currency bill 
increases in geometrical ratio with the number of 
different proposals it contains, the prospects of so 


complex a measure as this cannot be considered’ 


good, 


* * 

“Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 
Prince Henry had not completed his breathless tour 
in this country before measures were undertaken 
looking to another international manifestation of 
friendliness. ‘This time, the flirtation, as some one 
has flippantly described it, is to be with France. 
The occasion is furnished by the approaching dedi- 
cation at Washington of a monument to the Count 
de Rochambeau, who was commander-in-chief of the 
French forces in America during the war of Inde- 
pendence. ‘The ceremony takes place May 24, and 
congress has appropriated $20,000 for the celebra- 
tion, and has formally invited the French govern- 
ment and people, and the families of Count de 
Rochambeau and the Marquis de Lafayette in parti- 
cular to join in the ceremonies of dedication. Here 
is a chance to revive memories of a friendship at 
which no one can éavil. « 

* * * 

Precisely as, according to the old adage, you may 
lead a horse to water, but cannot make him drink, 
so you may convene a constitutional convention, but 
vou cannot be sure that it will frame the kind of 
constitution you intended. ‘The Connecticut consti- 
tutional convention is an instance in point. It was 
called together in order that it might make a con- 
stitution which should give a more equitable repre- 
sentation on the basis of population. But the plan 
which it has adopted is actually less generous to the 
larger places than the instrument now in force, so 
far at least as the house of representatives is con- 
cerned. It reduces the membership in that body to 
a number equal to that of the towns of the state, 
and gives to each town, regardless of population, one 
representative. Thus the town of Union, with less 
than 500 inhabitants, would have as powerful a 
voice in that branch of the legislature as New Haven 
with more than 100,000. It is proposed to enlarge 
the senate to sixty members, and to apportion them 
on the basis of population. The scheme is tersely 
described as the “‘one-sixty” plan, from its two 
features of one representative to a town, and sixty 
members of the senate. 

* 

The latest development in the international 
polities of the Far East is a joint declaration of the 
allied Russo-French governments which has been 
communicated to the other Powers. From this it 
appears that Russia and France also are equally 
concerned with Great Britain and Japan that the 
territorial integrity of China shadl be pre served, and 
that nothing shall interfere with the free develop- 
nent of the empire. But, just as Great Britain and 
Japan foresaw that it was possible that one or the 
other of them might be the victim of a joint attack 
while pursuing this benevolent policy, so Russia and 

“ranee cannot forget that they may be threate ned 
r the . of some other Power, or 
In such 


“inimical action” 


that fresh disorders may arise in China, 
, they serve notice wpon the other Powers that 


they will take measures to defend their interests. 
As Russia and France are already practically allies 
in European politics, their open alliance in Asia is 
not so sensational as the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
but it is significant, nevertheless. 

= a 


The House of Commons was disturbed Mareh 18 


_by a motion for the appointment of a select commit- 


tee to investigate the South African army contracts 
for remounts, meat, forage, and transportation. The 
motion was made by the Liberal leader, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and was angrily opposed by 
the government leaders, who compassed its defeat by 
a majority of 149. This is the full government 
majority, and indicates that the government forces 
are well in hand. Nevertheless, the temper of the 
English people on this question ig probably correctly 
represented by a cartoon in Punch for March 5. 
This represents Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, as 
railway porters, energetically pushing against a car 
heavily-loaded with “Army Contracts Scandals,” 
while John Bull, as the station-master, shouts ex- 
citedly from the platform: “Here, I say! What are 
you shunting there? I want that to go on!” 


{Continued from page 203.] 


deeply impressed on my memory. If it is true that 
“only in service does a man find his life and save it,” 
Colonel Parker certainly saved his. Furthermore, 
he exemplified his own assertion, that “education is 
not a preparation for living, but life itself.” 
SUPERINTENDENT CARROLL G, PEARSE, 
Omaha. 

Colonel Parker had a mission—to make happy the 
school lives of hundreds of thousands of children. 
Whatever else he did or did not do, he did this, and 
the blessings due to a benefactor of children should 
follow him for this good deed. 

Tueopore B. Noss, 
California, Pa, 

As an educator Colonel Parker is in a class by 
himself. He is the most unique and interesting, if 
not the most influential man in the history of ele- 
mentary education in this country. No one has 
heen more criticised by, his contemporaries; no one 
has performed a greater service for children and 
their teachers. It is too soon to estimate the value 
of his service. It is not a service in the domain of 
scholarship, nor of educational system. He lacked 
the commonplace virtue of consistency, some even 
said he lacked coherency. He made opponents 
faster than any other educator of this generation. 
When Parker entered a new city he was sure of pre- 
cipitating a riot, as was Paul, the Apostle. This 
rare gift for making critics was due partly to the 
man and partly to the message. It involved him in 
a life of controversy, but it is yielding a peaceable 
and blessed fruit to the schools of the nation to 
which he dedicated his life. Parker served chiefly 
three great classes, the children of the country, his 
critics, and the great army of elementary teachers. 
The first two of these classes are for the most part 
as yet unconscious of their debt to him; the third 
hold him in loving remembrance. 

School life in America is different since Parker en- 
tered upon his great work a quarter of a century ago. 
Much of this new life, or so-called “new education,” 
would have come without Parker; but very much of 
it he brought to us. Ile was raised up to do a great 
work and he did it fearlessly. He was a soldier- 
He dealt terrific blows at the thick walls 
of conservatism, and they yielded. Critics said, “He 
is erratic, inconsistent, unreasonable.” Grant it all. 
Among the rank and file of teachers twenty-five years 
ago who would have listened to a consistent and 
reasonable man speaking on the wastes and mistakes 
of the schools! Less than thirty years ago in Prus- 
sia it required an act'of parliament to put a stop to 
the use by some fossilized teachers of the alphabetic 
method of teaching reading. Colonel Parker in this 
country did more than any other man to redeem our 
schools from their bondage to the A B C method. 
or this alone he deserves a monument, 

My own earliest recollection of the so-called 

“Quincy Methods” is that I saw in Syracuse, Wi Xy 


teacher. 


about twenty-five years ago, entire classes of first 
and second grade children writing a smooth and 
regular hand, in script letters. This was then an 
innovation. How the elementary schools of the land 
have been regenerated since then by bringing in in- 
teresting and useful employments to take the place 
of the dreary monotony of rote learning! It shocked 
some people to hear Parker say that the proper use 
for spelling-books was as fuel in the stove. But a 
shock may sometimes be a good thing. 

Colonel Parker was a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness of dead forms. He was more. He was a Moses 
to lead thousands of teachers and hundreds of thou- 
sands of children out of an irksome school slavery. 
He may have been an erratic leader, but he led; and 
the grateful teachers of America will long cherish 
the memory of Colonel Parker, the iconoclast, the 
optimist, the teacher who left no child of his own, 
but loved and reverenced every child. © 


FROM THE FUNERAL. 


From a personal letter from Margaret A. Haley, 
written after the funeral at Englewood, the follow- 
ing quotations are made. Referring to a public 
meeting at Oak Park the same evening, she says: I 
wish it was in my power to stir an audience as I was 
stirred at the funeral. To-day we wonder at the 
ingratitude that sent Columbus home in chains, and 
we teach the children to wonder. What will the his- 
torian say of the ingratitude of Chicago that drove 
Colonel Parker from her public.schools? Carlisle 
says an age can be judged by its treatment of its 
great men. 

I have no doubt Colonel Parker’s spirit was 
broken. One of the blessings for which I shall be 
always grateful is that it was my privilege to be a 
pupil of Colonel Parker’s. Yesterday I lived over 
again—no, not yesterday, the day before at the nor- 
mal, not yesterday at the University—those days. I 
did not know I could so relive them. We dare not 
fail; we must fight for Chicago the good fight that he 
fought, but it is hard. 

In some respects the funeral services at the 
Normal school were without a discordant note, from 
the sweet singing by the Normal glee club of the 
songs he loved so well and the tribute of praise from 
the friends who knew and loved him, eloquent be- 
cause heartfelt, to the tribute of flowers dropped by 
the little children on the coffin of one they, too, 
loved, as one by one they passed and looked for the 
last time at the face that even in death smiled on 
them, and the impressive, but simple, service of his 
comrades of the G. A. R. The whole service was 
simple, as it should have been, and unostentatious, 
but to those of us whose memories of Colonel Parker 
were associated with the old Normal hall, it would 
have seemed more fitting to have had the last ser- 
vice there instead of in the new hall; for though 
more beautiful and commodious, this had not for us 
the sweet memories of a past—a past we would that 
we could have lived, ir wholly without the obstrusive 
present forcing itself on us in those strange sur- 
roundings. 

When the services ended the funeral train pro- 
ceeded to the late residence of Colonel Parker. The 
service there was beautiful and simple, and oh, so 
sweet! _ The old faculty and the new were there, and 
all felt keenly that there in the shadow of the uni- 
versity Colonel Parker was lost to us, that even in 
death we could not claim him, for this was but a 
temporary resting place on the way to the university, 
where the last services were to be held the next day. 

In the years to come, when the captains of indus- 
try and their monuments are lost to memory, the 
little children, whose lives will be made brighter and 
happier because this man lived for them, will learn 
to lisp the name of Colonel Parker, and the teachers 
and the public schools will not be too busy to stop 
their routine of reading, writing, and arithmetic to 
pay a tribute to the memory of the children’s friend. 

Dr. Champlain, Colonel Parker’s old friend, told 
us that we would not have known Colonel Parker; it 
was not our Colonel Parker that we knew in the 
vigor of health that he watched in the last struggle. 
All the belligerency gone, and his hand stretched out 
helplessly as if seeking the children, love conquering, 
as it always did in all his conflicts, 
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grades, but that place is subordinate. The gram- 
mar should be used more as we use the dictionary, as 
a book of reference. ‘the major part of the time 
and the greater stress should be put upon thought 
expression in its various forms; the ratio of the time 
and energy heretofore devojed to the two subjects 
should be inverted. 

Letter-writing should begin in the fourth year 
with the copying of simple friendly letters, to be fol- 
lowed by descriptive friendly letters, chatty letters 
constructed after a model, business letters, letters of 
application, letters of recommendation, letters of in- 
troduction, official letters, informal and formal notes, 

stal cards and telegrams. But there should be a 
prescribed course, with definite instruction and 
much practice in each of the grammar grades. 

The instruction in punctuation, too, should not be 
a matter of passing comment or a condensed 
presentation in the last grammar grade, but should 
proceed step by step with the letter-writing and com- 
position work, as the pupil advances and learns the 
grammatical relationship on which the punctuation 
is based. It should begin with the punctuation of 
a letter in the fourth year, and be followed succes- 
sively by instruction in the use of terminal marks for 
sentences, in the proper punctuation of abbrevia- 
tions and contractions, in the use of quotation marks, 
in the punctuation of the name of a person or thing 
addressed, of an explanstory modifier, of a series of 
expressions performing a like office, of a phrase far 
removed from the word that it modifies, of compound 
sentences and the parts of compound sentences, of 
complex sentences and clauses far-removed, of non- 
restrictive relative clauses and participial phrases, 
and in the use of the colon. Pupils should be taught 
to punctuate when they write until it _ becomes 
habitual, so that the name of a person or thing ad- 
dressed, or an explanatory modifier will be written 
with the commas setting it off as surely and as nat- 
urally as the interrogative sentence is followed by 
the question mark. 

Moreover, the vocabulary that the child is learning 
to spell should be arranged with reference to his 
needs in language expression. The spelling book of 
the past has failed because it took little or no account 
of the construction of a usable vocabulary for the 
child. Words have been arranged with reference to 
the number of syllables, or with reference to 
similarity in sound or similarity in spelling. To aid 
the pupil to get the meaning and proper use of words, 
dictation exercises were introduced, which the pupil 
proceeded at once to memorize and reproduce 
mechanically. Dictation exercises have their place 
in school, but the matter to be dictated should not 
be put where the child can memorize it. 

It is of little present value to the child that is 
called upon to write about the Indians and wishes to 
use the words canoe, tomahawk, wigwam, wampum, 
moccasin, savage, fierce, sagacious, clandestine, war- 
whoop, and the like, that he may know hew to spell 
a thousand more difficult words; if he cannot spell 
these particular words which he needs, he is at a dis- 
advantage at once and approaches his compesition 
exercise with dread and distrust. How many times 
have we all, when we were pupils in school, changed 


the entire construction of a sentence to avoid 
the use of a word of whose spelling we 
were not certain! Again the words them- 


selves, if such a list be taught before the com- 
position exercise is undertaken, suggest ideas and 
are an inspiration. The impulse to construct, akin 


to the impulse to imitate, is strong in the child. 
Furnish a playroom with carpenter’s tools and the 
child will soon essay to build a boat or a toy house; 
furnish it with gardener’s tools and a pile of sand, 


and he will be building flower-beds. <A large part of 
the trowble with the composition work in our gram- 
mar grades has been owing to the fact that we have 
furnished the pupils with hoes, rakes, spades, and 
shovels, expecting them to construct houses and 
boats. 

The teachers of the first-year English in the high 
schools everywhere are remarking upon the ethical 
problems that they have to meet. The children that 


come to them from the grammar schools, having had 
no adequate preparation for the compositions they 


have hitherto been required to write, have, almost 
from necessity, fallen into the habit of copying, or of 
depending wpon their elders to suggest, not only 
ideas, but the form of expression, until their moral 
sense has become so blunted that they will try to pass 
in as their own compositions with the construction 
of which they have had practically nothing to do. 


- The fault for this condition lies not so much in the 


pupils as in the mistaken plan of instruction in the 
grammar grades. 

So much for theory, but theory is of little value 
without practice. I submit, therefore, a course of 
study in English, from the fourth to the eighth year 
inclusive. It begins with the fourth year, because 
that is the point in the child’s education where 
letter-writing and written expression in its simplest 
forms usually begin. 


ARBOR DAY EXERCISE. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


1. SINGING.—“America.” 
2. RECITATION (for six boys, waving branches). 
First Boy.— 
“A song for the beautiful trees, 
A song for the forest grand, 
The garden of God’s own hand, 
The pride of his centuries. 
Second Boy.— 
“Hurrah for the kingly oak; 
For the maple, the forest queen, 
For the lords of the emerald cloak, 
For the ladies in living green! 
Third Boy.— 
“For the beautiful trees a song, 
The peers of a glorious realm, 
The linden, the ash, and the elm, 
So brave, and majestic, and strong. 
Fourth Boy.— 
“Hurrah for the beech tree trim, 
For the hickory, staunch at core, 
For the locust, thorny and grim, 
For the silvery sycamore! 
Fifth Boy.— 
“A song for the palm and pine, 
And for every tree that grows, 
From the desolate zone of snows 
To the zone of the burning line. . 
Sixth Boy.— 
“Hurrah for the warders proud, 
Of the mountain side and vale! 
That challenge the lightning cloud, 
And buffet the stormy gale.” 
—wW. H. Venable. 


3. DIALOGUE.—“Uses of Our American Trees” (for 
twelve boys and twelve girls. The speakers should have, 
if possible, a sprig of the tree which they represent fas- 
tened to coat or dress; or hold a sample of the wood in 
their hands). 

First Pupil.—We have many valuable trees in America. 
They supply us with fuel, with timber for building 
houses, ships, railway cars, for making furniture and 
ithe many other useful things we need. The trees pro- 
vide us with India rubber, gum, resin, dye-stuffs, medi- 
cines, seeds, and nuts. 

Second Pupil—The American trees are very useful; 
most of them are very beautiful, too. The white pine is 
our most valuable timber tree. Its wood is used for 
many things. It is light and strong. It does not split 
with nailing, and it holds well with glue. Long, straight 
logs may be cut from this tree. It grows in great forests 
in Canada and the Northeastern United States, but it is 
fast becoming scarce and high-priced. The white pine 
often grows as tall as 140 feet, and the trunk is some- 
times eight or nine feet in diameter. 

Third Pupil.—-Thére are three kinds of trees known as 
the yellow pine. These are the long leaf, the short leaf, 
and the loblolly pine. The white pine grows in the 
Northern states only, and the yellow pine belongs to the 
Southland. The yellow pine grows to a height of ninety 
feet, with a trunk of three and one-half feet in diameter, 
The wood is full of resin. 

Fourth Pupil.—The spruce trees form forests in the 
North, and do not grow in the South. The wood is very 
much like white pine, but not so gcod. It is not so free 
from knots, and is more tiable to twist and warp. The 
spruces reach a height of sixty or eighty feet. 

Fifth Pupil,--The hemlock is one of the most beauti- 
ful trees, owing to its drooping branches, the fern-like 


character of its foliage, and its deep, green color. It is 
a valuable tree of the Northeastern United States. The 
wood is much used for rough building. 

Sixth Pupil.—The cypress is the commonest cone- 
bearing tree of the far South. There are large forests 
in the Gulf states, and the tree grows commonly as far 
north as Southern Delaware. The lumber is very use- 
ful, for the wood is soft and durable, and the logs are 
long and straight. The tree grows very large. It is 
often 140 feet tall, and from ten to twelve feet in di- 
ameter. Oné notices how the great roots at the surface 
spread out and from conical knots calléd “knees.” 

Seventh Pupil.—The redwood trees grow only in Cali- 
fornia near the coast. They are the biggest trees in the 
world. They reach a height of over 300 feet, and a di- 
ameter of trunk exceeding twenty-four feet. The wood 
is very easily worked, but is almost too soft for many 
uses. It is very durable, however, and much used for 
shingles on the Pacific coast. 

Eighth Pupil.—The red cedar is the common cedar tree 
of the Eastern United States. It grows as a small shrub, ; 
or as a tree sometimes eighty feet tall. The wood is 
noted for its pleasant odor. It is mostly used for mak- 
ing lead pencils. The white cedar is common near the 
coast from Maine to Mississippi. The wood is almost 
equal to the white pine and red cedar for softness, 
strength, and the ease with which it can be worked. 

Ninth Pupil.—Walnut was formerly in great deraand. 
But now, because it is so scarce, it is almost out of 
fashion. It is used chiefly for gunstocks, panels, and 
veneers, and costs more than mahogany. Walnut trees 
grow as tall as 100 feet sometimes. They are natives of 
the Eastern United States. : 

Tenth Pupil.—Hickory lumber is cut from several 
kinds of hickory trees,.there being no difference in the 
wood. The better quality, it is said, comes from the 
larger trees. Hickory wood is valued for its toughness, 
and hickory nuts are very good to eat. 

Eleventh Pupil.—There are two common kinds of birch 
trees, yellow and black (or cherry) birch. They are 
common in the Northeast United States. The wood is 
heavy, hard, and strong. The curly forms which give 
wood a beautiful satiny lustre are much prized. 

Twelfth Pupil—The beech is also cémmon in the 
Northeast United States. Its wood, like the birch, is 
heavy, hard, and strong, and well adapted to many uses. 

Thirteenth Pupil.—The chestnut is found in the North- 
east United States, and also on the mountains of North- 
ern Georgia. The wood is light, and is often split into 
fence rails, posts, and roofing shingles. 5 

Fourteenth Pupil.—The wood of the common white 
oak is used more than that of any other kind of oak. It 
is strong, hard, and yet easy to work and durable, also. 
Quartered white oak, cut across the grain, is the most 
desired wood for decorating cabinet work and furniture. 
There are many kinds of oak, burr oak, post oak, chest- 
nut oak, whose wood is as good as white oak. The oak 
trees are all large trees from sixty to 100 feet tall. 

Fifteenth Pupil.—The lumberman’s name of red oak 
is given to any one of the oaks whose wood is not so 
good as the white oaks, having a reddish color, and not 
being so strong. The red oak, black oak, scarlet oak, 
pin oak, and Spanish oak are the important red oaks. 

Sixteenth Pupil.—Three kinds of the elm furnish elm 
lumber. But the larger white elm is commonly used. 
The others are rock elm and the slippery, or red, elm. 
Elm wood is said to be stronger, in proportion to its 
weight, than any other wood. The elms grow in the 
Eastern United States. 

Seventeenth Pupil.—Osage orange is a tree little 
known with regard to its wood, which takes a fine polish, 
but is difficuit to work. It grows wild in large groves in 
Southwestern Arkansas and Northern Texas, and is fre- 
quently cultivated for hedges and fences throughout the 
United States. 

Eighteenth Pupil.—The tulip poplar is the largest tree 
of the Eastern United States. It reaches sometimes a 
height of 200 feet and a diameter of fifteen feet. In 
Northern regions, as in Pennsylvania, the tulip wood is 
harder and whiter than in South and Central states. 

Nineteenth Pupil.—The sweet gum tree is also called 
red gum, and the wood is known ag “hazel” by archi- 
tects. It grows in the lower Mississippi valley, and 
along the South Atlantic slope below New Jersey. The 
trees are very tall, reaching 100 feet, and long, straight 
logs may be cut from them. 

Twentieth Pupil.—-The sycamore, or buttonwood, is a 
very large tree, well known in the east United States. 
Quartered sycamore wood is valued for furniture and in- 
terior decoration. 

Twenty-first Pupil.—The cherry, like the walnut, is 
very valuable, owing to its scarcity. It is very desirable 
for furniture and cabinet work because of its color and 
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reliable qualities, which make it useful to the pattern- 
maker, 


Twenty-second Pupil.—The most valuable maple wood. 


is cut from the sugar tree, also called rock maple. The 
tree is common only in the Northern states. In the 
South the red maple, and sometimes the silver, or white, 
maple yields some useful lumber, but it is not so good as 
that of the sugar tree. “Curly” and “bird s-eye” maple 
are highly prized. 

Twenty-third Pupil.—Basswood is the common linden, 
or lime, tree of the Northern United States; and in New 
England it is called whitewood. The tree grows from 


- fifty to seventy feet high. The wood is soft, strong, and 


firm, and is much used for a variety of purposes. 
Twenty-fourth Pupil.—One can scarcely tell the differ- 
ence in the wood from the different kinds of ash trees. 
They all furnish good lumber, the white ash being the 
largest of the family. The white, green, and red ashes 
are common to the east United States; the blue ash to 
the Mississippi valley only; the black ash to the more 
Northern states; and the Oregon ash to the Pacific coast. 
4. SINGING. 
5. Reading of the proclamation of the governor of the 
state, or of the superintendent of schools, for Arbor Day. 
6. RECITATION (for eight pupils). 


WHEN WE PLANT A TREE. 


By Jane A. Stewart. % 
First.— 
When we plant a tree, we’re doing what we can 
To make this pleasant earth a better place for man; 
For ourselves as well as others there’s a benefit, 
And the truth of this assertion all of us admit. 


Second.—. 
When we plant a tree, we’re doing something good— 
Something every one might join in if he would— 
The trees we plant are full of use and beauty, too; 
There’s no more thoughtful thing that any one can do, 


Third.— 
When we plant a tree, we’re adding to our wealth; 
When we plant a tree, we’re fostering our health. 
The trees are full of value. In a thousand ways _ 
They bless and help mankind. Their growth ou” care 

repays. 

Fourth.— 
When we plant a tree, we find that it will grow 
While we are sound asleep, and scarcely seem to know 
That the tree is slowly reaching up toward the sky, 
Making wood and fruit for our’use by and by. 


Fifth. 
When we plant a tree, we’re helping then to save 
The precious moisture which the thirsty earth will 
crave; 
For the trees restrain the snow from running off so 
fast, 
And keep the earth beneath them moist tiil drought is 
past. 
Sixth.— 
When we plant a tree, we’re helping to prevent 
The floods and torrents which may cause grave acci- 
dent. 
In the spring the brooklets overflow their banks 
When no trees restrain them from such wayward 
pranks. 
Seventh.— 
When we plant a tree, we’re keeping pure the air, 
The trees help moderate the climate everywhere, 
They break the force of winds and aid the crops to 
grow; 
What a debt of gratitude to them we owe! 


Eighth.— pa 
When we plant a tree to grow and bless the land, 
We are certainly obeying the divine command, 
And the fruitful tree should serve to draw our 
thoughts above 
To the wise, and good, and generous God of love! 
7. CLOSING SONG. 


ST. LOUIS. 

In view of the fact that the thought of America is to 
be largely centred in St. Louis for the next eighteen 
months, it is worth while to remember some facts. We 
give her claims without vouching for the accuracy of her 
use of the word “largest.” 

St. Louis has:— 

A population of 575,239. 

Twenty public parks. 

A waterworks plant which cost $30,000,000. 

Sixty-four hotels, 

Five hundred and twenty-four churches. 

Greatest steel and arch bridge in the world. 

The largest lead works in the world. 

The largest brick works in the world. 

The largest electric plant in America. 

Largest brewery in America. 

Largest cracker factory in the world. 

Largest drug house in the world. 

The largest iron rail factory in the world. 

The largest white lead factory in the world. 

The largest wooden warehouse in the world. 

The largest terra cotta factory in the world. 

The two largest tobacco factories in the world. 

The largest stove and range factory in the world. 

The largest tin-ware stamping plant in the world. 

The tallest shot tower in America. 

A court house that cost $2,200,000. y 

The second largest public park in the world (1,371.94 
acres), 


Eads Bridge, 6,220 feet long, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LESSING’S MINNA VON BARNHELM. Edited by Syl-. 


vester Primer. 

C. Heath & Co, 

The simplicity and genuineness of all Lessing’s work 
preserves its characteristically German quality, while his 
intuitive and critical insight into humanity makes it 
universal in its appeal. At each reading of this spirited 
comedy one dwells with renewed pleasure on the natural 
unfolding of the plot, the animated dialogue, and the 
life-like depiction of characters. Of all German 
comedies, it is one of the best adapted for schoolroom 
reading. The latest of Primer’s editions, in addition to 
introductory pages providing the historic and literary 
background, as well as a brief criticism of the play. itself, 
contains further critical and explanatory notes and a 
well-chosen and adequate vocabulary—the latter feature 
being a practical detail every pupil will appreciate. The 
old-time illustrations are very fascinating. 


Modern Language Series, Boston: D. 


STORM’S IMMENSEE. Edited by Richard Alexander 
von Minckwitz and Anne Crombie Wilder, B. A. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. The Athenaeum Press. 

Unless it be the Italian, there is no language so well 
adapted as the German for simple idyllic stories. 
There are many exquisite bits of prose adapted for 
school use, but among them all, scarcely anything more 
pure and delicate than Theodor Storm’s Immensee,—a 
series of charming life pictures veiled by the tender mist 
of romance, The editors, who have prepared the hook 
for publication in the Modern Language Series, have 
acted in harmony with its spirit, and while giving the 
help necessary for unskilled readers have happily avoided 
the schoolroom atmosphere, preserving instead the fine 
literary flavor of the original. Perhaps the fact that one 
of the editors in his boyhood was acquainted with the 
author accounts for the attractive personal touch in the 
treatment, 


LYRICS, By John Vance Cheney. Boston: C. C. Birch- 
ard & Co. : 

The day one comes into possession of these Lyrics is 
to be marked with a white stone. It is so beautiful a 
thing fo number one poet more among one’s literary 
friendships. And that these are the songs of a true 
poet-soul no one hesitates to admit. Mother Nature 
“touched his lips with song and bade him sing.” Obedi- 
ently he wove the shimmering tissue of summer sounds 
and silences, the fragrance and balminess of the softly- 
stirring summer night, the bend and uplift of the sway- 
ing grass. It is not the gipsy-note of nature songs, beau- 
tiful and beckoning as that is; there is a rarer, finer in- 
fluence, the stir of the dawn wind, the color of misty 
twilight. A kinship with the elder poets makes itself 
felt now and again,—the philosophic simplicity of Emer- 
son, the ingenuous joy of William Blake, sometimes a 
hint of Omar or of Horace. There are quatrains where 
the minor tone predominates, light love songs, and songs 
that reach the deeper depths of soul. Not all are new, 
there are some old-time favorites from Mr. Cheney’s 
earlier volumes, now out of print,—but new and old to- 
gether form a collection to make one glad in the joy of 
possession, It is good to share this overflow from a full 
life. 


HOMERIC SOCIETY. Albert G. Keller, Ph.D. New 

York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

A critical study of the Iliad and the Odyssey in their 
sociological aspect has resulted in this scholarly recon- 
struction of Homeric society, a subject interesting in 
itself, and in the investigation of the effect of ethnic en- 
vironment and other influences on the developing Greek 
state. The Homeric age, according to Dr. Keller’s thesis, 
is one of beginnings in the appropriation of gifts from 
an older culture-world. The evidence of Homer is 
direct and accurate and has to do with a single culture- 
epoch, and, in the main, with a single people. Employ- 
ing this as a working hypothesis, the author deduces 
from Homeric sources the laws and customs of the period 
relating to industrial organization, religious ideas and 
usages, property, marriage, government, justice, etc. 

The book is illustrated by copious references to both 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, as well as to the works of 
eminent scholars who have made a specialty of the vari- 
ous phases of the subject considered. It forms a valu- 
able adjunct to the serious study of these two great works 
of Greek literature. 


ZARAGUETA de Miguel Ramos Carrion v Vital Aza. 
Edited by George Carter Howland. New York: Silver, 
Burdett, & Co. 

“Zaragueta” is a tvpical comedy of the modern Span- 
ish type, bright, brief (two acts), conversational, and not 
without literary merit. Modern Spanish is what the 
young student of this language wants, and the familiar 
enoken tongue. Such a play as “Zaragueta” provides 
this, with also the modern Spanish point of view. A 
great deal can be read out of such a little drama. The 
editor, Professor Howland of the Romance language de- 
partment of Chicago University, has added notes and 
vocabulary to the text, It is published in the well- 
known “Silver Series.” 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC. Edmond Rostand. With 
notes and introduction by Reed Paige Clark. New 
York: William R. Jenkins, 

“Comparatively little is known of Cyrano or its 
author.” These words may have been true when penned 
less than three years ago, but even in this brief time 
Cyrano has become almost a household word. It has 
passed beyond intellectual criticism and found its way 
to our hearts. One must always remember one’s first 
reading of the play, with its splendid, sad, heroic ending 
of a selfless life, Morley’s words come instinctively to 


mind: “One never knows until a man’s end whether the 
play has been tragedy or comedy,” 

It is good to know that in high schools and colleges all 
over the country this great work of M. Rostand’s is put 
into the hands of young men and maidens, and thus the 
charm of literary beauty and of nobility of character 
join in shaping their ideals. 

Mr. Clark’s edition of the work is noteworthy for the 
exceptionally comprehending and comprehensive intro- 
duction, which, though brief in form, provides the knowl- 
edge and atmosphere necessary for appreciating to the 
full the beauties of the drama, : 


EL PAJARO VERDE. Por Juan Valera. Bdited 
with notes, vocabulary, and English exercises by 
George Griffin Brownell. Boston: Ginn & Co, Price, 
40 cents. 

“El Pajaro Verde” is one of the sweetest of Spanish 
romances. It is of the fairy tale order that charm us 
in any language, and it takes on unusual sweetnegs in its 
liquid Spanish periods. The tale is charmingly written. 
Its author, Senor Valera, is a Spanish Academician, and 
was formerly minister to the United States from Spain; 
its editor, Professor Brownell, holds the chair of Ro- 
mance languages of the University of Alabama, The 
professor has added notes and vocabulary to the text, 
and a set of exercises based upon the text for translation 
from English into Spanish, In every particular it is an 
admirable selection, admirably adapted to classroom 
use. 


LEAVITT’S OUTLINES OF BOTANY. For the High 
School Laboratory and Classroom, Prepared at the 
request of the Botanical department of Harvard Univer- 
sity, by Robert Greenleaf Leavitt, A. M., of the Ames 
botanical laboratory. Cloth. 272 pp. Price, $1.00. 

SAME. With Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden Flora, 
Cloth. 591 pp. Price, $1.80. : : 

New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 

Company. 

There is no higher authority on botany than the Har- 
vard University professors. From the first Harvard has 
had the leadership in botanical science, and her various 
works for the study of plants in elementary and high 
schools, as well as in normal schools and colleges, have 
been the standard works. 

This book has been prepared to meet a specific de- 
mand, and combines, with great simplicity and definite- 
ness in presentation, a careful selection and a judicious 
arrangement of matter. It offers: 1. A series of labora- 
tory exercises in the morphology and physiology of phan- 
erogams. 2. Directions for a practical study of typical 
cryptogams, representing the chief groups from the 
lowest to the highest, 3. A substantial body of informa- 
tion regarding the forms, activities, and relationships of 
plants, and supplementing the laboratory studies. 

The laboratory work is so chosen that it is adapted 
both to schools possessing extensive equipments and to 
those with only limited apparatus. The order of ar- 
rangement follows in the main that of Gray, the stand- 
ard, and while morphology and physiology are fully 
treated, special attention is paid to ecology, to the rela- 
tions of the plant with its environment. There are 
nearly four hundred carefully drawn illustrations in the 
book. The appendix contains full descriptions of the 
necessary laboratory materials, with directions for their 
use, as well as suggestions for helpful exercises, ad- 
dressed primarily to the teacher, and indicating'‘the most 
effective pedagogical methods, On the whole, the work 
is a noteworthy addition to botanical text-books, as it 
presents the latest advances in the science in a form not 
to difficult or extended for practical use in an elementary 
course, 


STOKES’ TEN COMMON TREES. By Susan Stokes, 
Department of Biology, High School, Salt Lake City. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. Cloth, 108 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This is one of the delightful books of the season, one 
that will be royally welcomed by all lovers of the trees 
of the nark and forest. 

This is the latest addition to the well-known series of 
Eclectic School Readings, In the form of interesting 
stories it presents a series of simple nature lessons deal- 
ing with ten of the trees most familiar to children. 
These lessons des¢ribe the life of the tree and its rela- 
tions with the soil, moisture, winds, and insects. The 
topics are so arranged that the teacher can readily 
accompany each lesson with actual nature work. The 
book is illustrated by carefully made and accurate draw- 
ings, and contains a list of articles, in both prose and 
poetry, referring to the tree-families described, and suit- 
able for reading and recitation. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘*Good Cheer Nuggets.”” Edited by J.G. Pennington. 
cents. New York: Fords, Howard, & Hurlbert. 

“ The Leopard’s Spots.”” By Thomas Dixon, Jr. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Doubleday, Page. & Co, . 

‘*Town Life in Ancient Italy.””. Translated by William E, Waters, 
Price, 75 cents, —‘' Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar.” Edited by R, M 
Alden. Price,25 cents. Boston: Renjamin Sanborn & Co. 

“A History of Ancient Greek Literature.” By H. N. Fowler. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

‘*The Silent Pioneer.” By L. C. McElroy. Price, $1.50. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

** Moser’s Der Bibliothekar.” Edited by W. A. Cooper. Price, 45 
cents. ‘‘Daudet’s Tar'arin de Tarascon,” Edited by C, Fontaine. 
Price, 45 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

“ Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night.”’ Price, 25 cents.——*“ Ouida’s A 
Dog of Flanders and the Niirnberg Stove.’ Price, 25 cents.——* Ste- 
yhen Arnold Douglas.” By William G. Brown. Price, 50 cents. 

oston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

**Graded Classics.”"—Second Reader, By M. W. Haliburton and 
F. T. Norwell. Price,35 cents. Richmond: B, F,. Johnson Publish- 
ing Company, 

“Northern Europe.” Price. 25 cents.——‘‘The Wide World.” 
Price. 25 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Graystone.” By W. J. Nicolls. —‘‘ History of Education.’’ By 
E.L. Kemp, —‘ Chambers’ Twentieth Century Dictionary.”’ Edited 
by Thomas Davidson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“ Holman Hunt.”” Ry George C. Williamson, Price, 50 cents.—— 
“The Child Life.’—Fifth Reader. By Etta Austin Blaisdell and 
Mary Frances Blaiadell, Price, 45 cepts, New York; The Macmil, 
lan Company, 
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It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating, and life-giving prop- 
erties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
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“HDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be ifserted under 
[ this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


April 1-3: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto. 
April 2-4: Northern Nebraska Teachers’ 


Association, Norfolk. 

April 3-5: Iowa Teachers’ Association, 
Washington. . 

April 3-4-5: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, South Bend. 

April 3-5: Southeastern Nebraska Teach- 
ers’ Association, Auburn. 

April 3-4-5: Southern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Centralia. 

April 3-4-5: Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Bloomington. 

April 4-5: Northwestern Ohio Superin- 
tendents’ and Teachers’ Round Table 
Association, Van Wert. 

April 4-5: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Monroe. 

April 3-5: Northeastern Kansas Teachers’ 
Association, Valley Falls. 


April 10-12: Northeast Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Spencer. 
April 11-12: District Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, Harrodsburg, Ky. ; 

April 11-13: Iowa State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Spencer. 

April 22-24: Florida Colored Teachers’ 
Association, Fernandina. 

April 23-24-25: International Kindergar- 
ten Union, Boston, Mass. 

April 24-26: Northern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Ottawa. 

April 24-25-26: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Ottawa. 

May 7-8-9: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 16: New England School Superintend- 
ents, Boston. 

July 1-2-3: West Virginia Educational 
Association, Mt. Lake Park. 

July 1-2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 

July 1-4: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July 7-11: National Educational Assccia- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
HOLYOKE. The Connecticut Valley 


Kindergarten Association held a very in- 
teresting meeting in this city March 8. 
Miss O’Brien of New York, Walter Sar- 
gent, and Superintendent Nash were the 
principal speakers. 

REVERE. The town has voted to ap- 
propriate $14,000 for the purchase of land 
and the erection of a four-room frame 
schoolhouse on Revere street. 

EVERETT. In the death of R. A. 
Rideout, this city loses one of its most in- 
fluential citizens, as well as one of the 
teachers of longest service. There has 
been no funeral in the history of the city 


in which there was such universal recog- 
nition of the city’s loss. There were up- 
wards of forty beautiful floral emblems ‘in 
the church. Mr. Rideout was not only an 
eminently successful and greatly beloved 
teacher of the high school, but he was 
also one of the leaders in the church life 
of the city, in the Sunday school organi- 
zations, and was prominent in fraternal 
organizations. Mr. Rideout was a rare 
man, of noble Christian character, and a 
teacher of special gifts. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
ILLINOIS, 

Dr. A. F. Nightingale has been elected 
president of the board of trustees of the 
University of Illinois at Champaign, III. 
Dr. Nightingale is a native of Quincy, 
Mass., a graduate of Wesleyan University 
in 1866, has been in Chicago since 1874 as 
principal of Lake View high school, and 
since 1892 has been superintendent of high 
schools in Chicago until last July. The 
present distinguished honor is a high 
compliment. 


= 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


John Dwyer, principal of public school 
8, Manhattan, has been nominated by the 


board of superintendents to succeed 
James Godwin, retired, as a _ district 
superintendent. 


Mr. Dwyer is the president of the So- 
ciety for the Study of Practical School- 
room Problems. In 1873 he was gradu- 
ated from the Liberty Academy, Liberty, 
N. Y., and taught from that time until 
1876 in various country schools. He then 


matriculated in the Albany state normal 
school, being graduated thence in 1879, 
and taking charge of the Liberty Acad- 
emy as principal. Two years later he 
was made principal of a public school, 
and in 1882 took charge of the graded 
school in Washingtonville (Orange 
county), remaining in this position two 
years. In 1884 he was appointed first as- 
sistant under Mr. Boyer in grammar 
school No. 9, New York City. In 1897 he 
was appointed from the first eligible list 
to the principalship of public school 8. 
Mr. Dwyer is a man of strong personality, 
with the courage of his convictions, is a 
student of his profession, and will un- 
doubtedly fill his new position with credit 
to himself and satisfaction to the authori- 
ties. 

The right of a teacher in the public 
schools of the city to have a review by the 
courts of the board of education’s refusal 
to grant a license enabling her to teach 
in a higher grade has been denied by the 
Second appellate division. The question 
was before the court on a writ of 
certiorari. The court holds, in an opinion 
by Presiding Justice Goodrich, that the 
power of the board of education in respect 
to licenses is purely executive, ministe- 
rial, or administrative, and not in any 
sense judicial, Presiding Justice Good- 
rich, after referring to the fact that the 
board of examiners of the board of educa- 
tion is a statutory board, and that its 
powers are limited to those expressed in 
the statute creating it, says: ‘‘These 
powers are defined in Section 1,081 of the 
Greater New York charter under tae 
heading ‘Board of Examiners, Teachers’ 
Licenses, ete.,’ which reads, in part, as 
follows: ‘A board of examiners is hereby 
censtituted whose duty it shall be to ex- 
amine all applicants requiring to be li- 
censed in and for the city of New York, 
and to issue to those who pass the re- 
quired tests of character, scholarship, and 
general fitness such licenses as they are 
entitled to receive.’ This language con- 
fers no judicial functions such as are pos- 
sessed by military courts of inquiry and 
courts martial. While it may be said that 
the board of examiners exercises discre- 
tion in granting or withholding licenses 


to teachers, yet it is not true that such 
discretion is tantamount to judicial 
power. ... If the principle contended for 
by the relator were to prevail, we can see 
no reason why it should not be applied to 
pupils seeking promotion from grade to 
grade in the public schools, to applicants 
for examination by the civil service com- 
mission for appointment to public office, 
or in the national service to candidates 
for admission to the Military Academy at 
West Point, or to the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. 
endless confusion and impair the public 
service.” 

Rev, Henry Van Dyke, professor of lit- 
erature in Princeton, is to be the guest of 
honor on the fifth proximo of Hoi 
Scholastikoi at the Savoy. The speakers 
are to be City Superintendent William H. 


Maxwell, Rev. W. O’B. Pardow, S. J., 
Francis W. Halsey, and Augustus 
Thomas, 


City Superintendent Maxwell has ap- 
pointed the following standing commit- 
tees of the board of superintendents for 
the year 1902:— 

Committee on nomination, transfer, and 
assignment—George S. Davis, chairman; 
John H. Walsh and Edward L. Stevens, 

Committee on high schools and training 
schools—Albert P. Marble. : 

Committee on evening schools—Joh 
Jasper. 

Committee on special schools—Thomas 
S. O’Brien. 

Committee on truant schools—Hubbard 
R. Yetman. 

Committee on course of study, text- 
books, and supplies—Edward L. Stevens, 
chairman; John Jasper, George S. Davis, 
John H, Walsh, Thomas §S, O’Brien, and 
Algernon 8S. Higgins. 

Committee on libraries—Algernon S. 
Higgins. 


WHO —WHERE—WHAT. 


(Continued from Journal of March 20.} 


A 

F. M. Ambrose, New York representa- 
tive of Ginn & Co., entered the book 
business twenty-five years ago, before go- 
ing to Dartmouth. After leaving college, 
he continued in the same _ business, 
Began work for Taintor Brothers and 
Merrill & Co. of New York; with William 
Ware & Co., Boston; for nearly seven 
years in charge of the New England busi- 
ness of Lippincott & Co, of Philadelphia; 
stationed in New York, with Ginn & Co,, 
for past ten years. before leaving New 
England, he was elected to the Massachu- 
setts legislature, which he resigned in 
order to accept Ginn & Co.’s offer to go 
to New York; was also for two years a 
member of the Southborough (Mass.) 
“‘poard of education. Address, 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. 


John C. Anthony, superintendent of 
schools of Wareham, Mass., was born in 
Minnesota, of New England parents, who 
returned to Massachusetts before his 
school days began; graduated from the 
public schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., from 
the Durfee high school, Fall River, Mass., 
and from Brown University, A. B.,® BK. 
Has been instructor at Brown University; 
assistant principal of Howard Seminary; 
assistant superintendent of Farm school, 
Boston; principal of grammar school, 
New Britain, Conn,; superintendent of 
House of Reformation, Boston, Mass.; 
superintendent of schools of Wareham 
and Marion. Address, Wareham, Mass. 


B 


William C. Bates, superintendent of 
schools of Fall River, Mass., was born in 
Hingham, Mass, on July 29, 1854; edu- 
“cated in the common schools of Hingham, 
at Derby Academy, Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, and Harvard College. After gradu- 
ating from college, he taught in the gram- 
mar schools at Hingham, and was later 
superintendent of schools there. While 
superintendent at Hingham, he taught 
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Latin and mathematics in the high school. 
From Hingham he went to Canton, Mass., 
where he was superintendent, -He had a 
district made up of Canton and Walpole 
for one year, and then was superintendent 
of Canton and Easton for five years. He 
then went to Lawrence, where he was 
superintendent three years, From Law- 
rence he was called to Fall River, and is 
now in his eighth year of service there. 
Mortimer H. Bowman, superintendent 
of schools of Barre, Hardwick, and Peters- 
ham, Mass., was born near Watertown, 
N. Y.; prepared for college at Ives’ Semi- 
nary, Antwerp, N. Y., and Gouverneur 
Seminary, Gouverneur, N. Y.; graduated 
from Boston University in 1881; principal 
of Argyle Academy, Argyle, N. Y., two 
years; of Felton Seminary, Felton, Del., 
two years; of Hast Douglas high school a 
year and a half; of Medway high school 
two years; for the past eleven years 
superintendent of the schools of the towns 
of Barre, Hardwick, and Petersham, Mass, 


John Theodore Clarke, superintendent 
of schools of Southbridge, Mass., was born 
in Pittsfield, N. H.; fitted for college at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and was gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College. At the age of 
eighteen he taught country schools in 
New Hampshire. After leaving college, 
he was principal of the high school at 
Walpole, Mass., three years; Nichols 
Academy at Dudley five years. For three 
years he was teacher of the classics and 
elocution at the Model school at Trenton, 
N. J., for three years principal of high 
school at Orange, N. J., and seven years 
in charge of the academy at South 
Orange. He was the first superintendent 
of the schools at Chicopee, Mass., for five 
years; now superintendent of schools at 
Southbridge, which position he has held 
for sixteen years. 

Edwin A. Cox, with Silver, Burdett, & 
Co., b. in Littleton, Mass.; taught music 
in Keene, Natick, Springfield, and other 
places. Has been with Silver, Burdett, & 
Co. in connection with their music de- 
partment since 1884, and has had large in- 
fluence in the school music progress in 
New England and on the Pacific coast. 
Residence, Littleton, Mass. 

William N. Cragin was born in Peter- 
boro, N. H.; educated in the public 
schools; prepared for college at Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden, N, H.; gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth College in 1885. 
Has been in school work as principal and 
superintendent sixteen years. Six years 
as principal, ten years as superintendent; 
high school principal at Bethel, Vt., and 
Laconia, N. H.; superintendent of schools 
at Laconia, Rochester, and Somersworth, 
N. H., and Bedford district, Mass.; out- 
side activities; president of New Hamp- 
shire State Teachers’ Association; mem- 
ber of legislative committee, and of edu- 
cational council; one of the state ex- 
aminers (for teachers), and an institute 
lecturer; vice-president of the American 
Institute of Instruction, 
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William M. Davis, professor of Harvard 
since 1890; b. in Philadelphia February 
12, 1850; graduated from Harvard in 1869; 
official appointment in Argentine, 
1870-’73; taught at Harvard as early as 
1876; author of many works on geology 
and geography, on both of which subjects 
he is high authority. Address, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Grace Hoaaley Dodge, b. in New York; 
member of school board; treasurer 
Teachers’ College; one of the leading 
women in educational and philanthropic 
activities of the city. Residence, 262 
Madison avenue, New York. 

Richard E, Dodge, b. in Wareham, 
Mass., March 30, 1868; graduated from 
Harvard in 1890; instructor in Harvard, 
1891-’94, in Teachers’ College, New York, 
since 1894; one of the leading writers and 
scholars along the line of modern geog- 
raphy; author of ‘valuable monographs, 
and a recognized authority, Address, 
West 120th street, New York. 

Amos E. Dolbear, Ph.D., b, in Norwich, 
Conn., November 10, 1837; graduated 
from Ohio Wesleyan University in 1866; 
_ professor of physics in Tufts since 1874; 
invented writing telegraph in 1864, mag- 
. neto telephone in 1876, spring balance 
ammeter in 1889, air space telegraph 
cable in 1882; discovered convertibility of 
sound into electricity in 1873, telegraph- 
ing without wires in 1881, photographing 
with electric wires in 1893; has received 
many medals; was twice mayor of 
Bethany, W. Va.; author of many impor- 
tant works on science, among them ‘“‘Mat- 
ter, Ether, and Motion,” ‘“‘Modes of Mo- 
tion.” 

Nathan Haskell Dole, b. in Chelsea, 
Mass., August 31, 1852; graduated from 
Harvard in 1874; taught in DeVeaux Col- 
lege, 1874-’75, and in Worcester high 
school, 1875-’76; in literary life since 1876. 
No man of his years has done so many 
different and important things in literary 
life so well as has Mr, Dole. Was liter- 
ary editor of Philadelphia Press; literary 
adviser for T. Y. Crowell & Co.; secretary 
of department of publicity for D. Apple- 
ton & Co, since 1900; president of many 
important literary, social, and philan- 

thropic societies and associations. He 
has been the author, translator, or editor 
of more than 130 books of note. He has 
published translations from the Russian, 
Italian, German; and French. Resi- 
dence, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Office, 74 
Fifth avenue, New York, 

Julius D. Dreher, Ph.D., president of 
Roanoke College, Virginia, since 1878, b. 
in Lexington county, S. C., October 28, 
1846; graduated from Roanoke College in 
1871; professor in Roanoke, 1871-’78; 
president since then; eminently success- 
ful, Address, Salem, Va, 

Garrett Droppers, president of Univer- 
sity of South Dakota since 1898, b. in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., April 12, 1860; graduated 
from Harvard in 1887; post-graduate, 
Berlin; professor in Tokyo University, 
Japan, 1889-98; author and translator .of 
important works. Address, Vermil- 
ion, S. D. 

Thomas M. Drown, LL.D., president of 
Lehigh University since 1895, b. in Phila- 
delphia March 19, 1840; studied at Har- 
vard, Yale, Freiburg, Saxony, and Heidel- 
berg; professor in Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, 1885-’95. Address, South 
Bethlehem, Pa, 

Charles R, W. Dyer, professor in In- 
diana State Normal University since 1893, 
b. in Victor, N. Y., August 31, 1850; 
graduated from Hamilton College in 1871; 
taught in high school, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
1877-90, and in Fort Wayne College, 
1878-’83. Address, Terre Haute, Ind. , 


William H, Edwards, naturalist, b. in 
Hunter, N. Y., March 15, 1822; graduated 
from Williams College in 1842; leading 
American student, and writer upon in- 
sects, Address, Coalburgh, W. Va. 

John F. Eliot, head master of East Bos- 
ton (Boston) high school, was born in 
Auburn, Me.; graduated from Bowdoin 
College in 1873; taught in Lawrence 
Academy, Groton, Mass., 1873-'74; prin- 
cipal of Winchendon (Mass.) high school, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In order to better serve our patrons in 


Greater New York and vicinity we have 
established a New York office at 43 Bast 
19th street, placing in charge D. A. Fraser, 
favorably known in the educational pub- 
lishing field throughout the country. We 
commend him to all personal and profes- 
sional friends. New England Publishing 
Company, Boston. A. E. Winship, presi- 
dent, W. F, Jarvis, treasurer. 


1874-'76; principal of Hyde Park high 
school, 1876-’89; and has been principal 
of East Boston high school since 1889, and. 
it is due Mr. Eliot to say that he has made 
this “outlying high school’ rank with 
Boston’s best. A recent editorial in the 
Boston Transcript November 22, 1901, was 
a notable and deserved compliment, 

Annie Crosby Emery, Ph.D., dean of 
Woman’s College in Brown University 
since 1900, b. in Ellsworth, Me,, January 
1, 1871; graduated from Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege in 1892; 
Leipsic; dean of Women’s University of 
Wisconsin, 1897-1900. Residence, 66 
Benefit street, Providence. 


Charles Wesley Emerson, founder 
of Emerson College of Oratory, b. in Pitts- 
field, Vt., November 30, 1837; founded 
Emerson College of Oratory in 1880. Has 
probably taught a specific system of ora- 
tory and physical culture to a larger 
number of enrolled students than any 
other American teacher. Residence, 20 
Adelaide street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Edmund A, Bngler, LL.D., president of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute since 
1901, b. in St. wouis December 23, 1856; 
graduated from Washington University in 
1876; professor in Washington Univer- 
sity, 1881-1901. Address, 11 Boynton 
street, Worcester, Mass. 

Dana Estes, publisher, b. in Gorham, 
Me., March +, 1840, came to Boston and 
entered the book business in 1859; in 
Union army, Civil War, from outbreak of 
war until second battie of Bull Run, when 
he was three times wounded and disabled 
from further service. Returned to Bos- 
ton and formed the firm of Degen, Estes, 
& Co.; in 1872 formed firm of Estes & 
Lauriat; in 1898 retired and formed firm 
of Dana Estes & Co. Prominent in social 
and literary circles. Residence, Engle- 
wood avenue, Brookline. Office, 212 Sum- 
mer street, Boston. 

Margaret J. Evans, Litt.D., dean of 
woman’s department, Carleton College, 
since 1874, b, in Utica, N. Y., January 9, 
1842; graduated from Lawrence Univer- 
sity; preceptress of same, 1870-’74; 
studied in Paris, Berlin, Heidelberg, and 
Oxford; one of the ablest women on the 
platform, and has occupied many posi- 
tions of honor. Address, Northfield, 
Minn. 


Fr 

Mary McNeil Fenollosa, b: in Alabama; 
married Ernest Fenollosa December 28, 
1895; widely traveled in Europe and 
Japan, 1897-1900; author of many attrac- 
tive works. Address, 159 Church street, 
Mobile, Ala. 

W. S. Ferguson, superintendent of 
schools of Middletown, Conn., was born in 
Dixmont, Me.; prepared for college at the 
Maine Central Institute; spent two years 
in Bates College, and the next two in 
Yale, graduating in 1880. Immediately 
after graduation he became principal of 
the Putnam (Conn,) high school, where 
he remained till 1886; was principal of 
the Marlboro (Mass.) high school, 
1886-’87; came to Middletown in 1887; has 
been president of the Bastern Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association, president of the 
Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, 
a member of the advisory board of Con- 
necticut colleges and secondary schools, 
and an officer of many other associations 
and committees. 

John F. Finerty, editor of Chicago Citi- 
zen since 1882, b. in Galway, Ire., Sep- 
tember 10, 1846; came to United States in 
1864; went into the Union army at once; 
reporter and city editor until 1882, when 
he became editor-in-chief of the Citizen. 
Has taken a lively interest in educational 
affairs of Chicago. 


A Text-.Book on English for Grammar Grades 


THE 


LANGUAGE-SPELLER 


BY 


ELIZABETH H. SPALDING anp FRANK R. MOORE 


post-graduate, Dresden, - 


Part I.,120 pages. Mailing Price, 20 cents. 
Part II., 144 pages. Mailing Price, 30 cents. ¥ 


LANGUAGE- SPELLER is a language book devoted to language ex. 
pression, inductively presented by the suggestive method ; at the same time 
it provides a broad, rich vocabulary that the pupil learns how to spell and how to 


use effectively. 


It is published in two parts, and affords a complete course in English from the 


fourth to the eighth year inclusive. 


progressively in each grade with much practice. 


Letter-writing and punctuation are taught 


Nearly every lesson suggests 


collateral reading matter bearing upon the language theme; a taste for good 


reading is thus inspired. 


The Language-Speller fills the place now occupied by the elementary 


grammar and the spelling book. 


It saves time; it saves expense. 


In Part I, Chapter I, words are treated and the attention of the pupil is early 
called to the fact that many words suggest their own meaning. In Chapter II, 


words in combination — the sentence — is treated. 


In Chapter III, sentences in 


combination — the paragraph — is treated, and paragraph connection is exempli- 
fied. In Chapter IV, the parts of speech are presented induc‘ively, considered 


more from the language standpoint than as grammatical divisions. 


In Chapter 


V, varieties of sentences and variety of expression are treated.. The pupils are 
led progressively from the word to the sentence, to the paragraph, to the com- 


position, 


In Part II library work is emphasized. The pupil learns how to use books 
how to obtain material for composition work, how to select from the material so 
obtained, and how to arrange it for concise, forceful, or skillful expression. He 
learns to use the simple figures of speech, direct and indirect discourse, the varie- 
ties of composition, and how to revise and strengthen his own work. 

Sample copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of the mailing price. 


RICHARDSON, SMITH, & COMPANY 


135 Fifth Ave., New York 


Gilman C. Fisher, superintendent of 
schools in Great Barrington and Lenox, 
Mass., since 1898; graduated from Colby 
University, Waterville, Me., in 1869, and 
later received A. M. from same institu- 
tion; went abroad after graduation as 
European correspondent of Boston Jour- 
nal and other papers; taught high schools 
of Castine, Me, and Swampscott, Mass.; 
also West grammar school of Malden, 
Mass. Beginning in 1878, was superin- 
tendent of schools in Dover, N. H., four 
years, Weymouth, Mass., eight years, 
Muskegan, Mich,, two years, Pawtucket, 
R. I., six years; wrote Rhode Island 
State Geography for Natural Geography 
of American Book Company; author of 
“Essentials of Geography and Manual of 
Primary Arithmetic,” published by New 
England Publishing Company; president 
of Rhode Island State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in 1897; twice president of New Eng- 
land Association of School Superintend- 
ents. Address, Great Barrington. 

Daniel Folkmar, professor in Brussels, 
Belgium, b. in Roxbury, Wis., October 28, 
1861; graduated from Weston College, 


Emil 


THOMAS 
Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. 


Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches fcr their work. The finest school of its 
kind in the country. ) 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music 


Public School Drawing 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 


departments have ob- 


Graduates of these 
{aera fine positions. 


Leibling System of Advanced 


Piano Study 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 
Write for circulars and further information to 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 
550 Woopwarp Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Iowa, in 1884; post-graduaté, Harvard, 
1888-’89, Clark University, Worcester, 
1889-’90, University of Chicago, 1893-’95, , 
University of Paris, 1898-1900, University 
Nouvelle, Brussels, Belgium, 1899, Uni- 
versity of Berlin, 1900-’01; professor in 
Milwaukee normal school, 1895-98; lec- 
turer in Oxford University, England, 1900; 
fellow Royal Statist, Address, 5 Glen 
Etta street, Janesville, Wis. 

Elnora Cuddeback Folkmar, b. in 
Franklin, Ill., April 15, 1863; graduated 
from Western Michigan College in 1892; 
post-graduate, University of Chicago, 
1894-96; studied abroad, and took many 
honors; taught in 1884-’89; principal of 
normal department, Alma College, Michi- 
gan, 1889-’92; Michigan State Institute 
instructor, 1889-’94; same, Iowa, 1894; 
same, Illinois, 1895; same, Wisconsin, 
1896-98; professor in Western Michigan 
College, 1892-’93; same, Milwaukee nor- 
mal school; lecturer in Oxford University, 
England, in 1900. Address, Janesville, 
Wis, 

General T. 3. Morgan, LL.D., b. in 
Franklin, Ind., August 17, 1839; graduated 
from Franklin College; general in Civil 
War; professor in Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, seven years; principal in Provi- 
dence (R. I.) normal school; commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs, 1889-’93; author 
of several works. Residence, 414 War- 
burton avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. Office, 111 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


John B. MeMasters, Litt.D., professor of 
University of Pennsylvania since 1883; b. 
in Brooklyn June 29, 1852; graduated 
from University of New York; civil en- 
gimeer, 1852-’72; fellow of University of 
New York, 1872-’77; instructor in Prince- 
ton, 1877-83; author of “A History of the 
People of the United States” (five vol- 
umes), “Benjamin Franklin as a Man of 
Letters,” “Studies in American History,” 
“A School History of the United States,” 
and “A Primary School History of the 
United States.” Address, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


James MacAlister, LL.D., president of 
Drexel Institute since 1891; b. in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, April 26, 1840; graduated 
from Brown University and University of 
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New York; officier de l'Academie, Paris; 
superintendent of Milwaukee, 1874-’81; 
regent of normal schools, Wisconsin, 
1881-’83; superintendent of Philadeiphia, 
1883-91; trustee of University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1885-’97; author of many educa- 
tional articles; one of the most attractive 
educational speakers of the country. Ad- 
dress, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


John W. Perkins, superintendert of 
Salem, Mass., was born in Topsfield, 
Mass., August 21, 1841; graduated from 
Phillips Andover in 1861, and from Har- 
vard College in 1865; while in college, 
was member of the Institute of 1779, of 
the O. K. Society, and the Society of 
Christian Brethren; was class day poet; 
taught school in Topsfield while in col- 
lege; in September of 1865 entered upon 
the position of teacher in the English de- 
partment at Phillips Andover Academy; 
in November, 1865, was elected sub-master 
in the Salem high and classical school; 
served in that position until the summer 
of 1868, when he was elected master of 
the same school; served in that position 
until the summer of 1882, when he was 
elected principal of Dummer Academy, 
which position he held until the summer 
of 1894, when he was elected superintend- 
ent of schools in Salem, Mass., which po- 
sition he has since held. 


Ss 

May Wright Sewail, b. in Milwaukee 
May 27, 1844; graduated from North- 
western University in 1866; occupied 
many positions of honor and influence; 
principal of girls’ classical school, Indian- 
apolis; author of many articles and 
monographs. Address, Indianapolis. 


Thomas E. Thompson, superintendent 
of schools, Leominster, Mass., was born in 
New Bedford, Mass., in 1864. Four years 
later his parents removed to Illinois, and 
Mr. Thompson received his education and 
preparation for educational work in the 
schools of that state. He came East in 
1885, and taught in the following places: 
Saxton’s River, Vt., Fitzwilliam, N. H., 
and Sandwich, Wellesley, and Lawrence, 
Mass. During his five years at Lawrence 
he organized two new grammar schools. 
He was called to Leominster as superin- 
tendent in 1895. 

WwW 

G. H. Whitcher, district superintendent 
in South Easton, N. H., since 1895; b. in 
Strafford, N. H., November 23, 1860; 
graduated from New Hampshire State 
College in 1884; professor in same, 
1884-94; director in New Hampshire 
state experiment station from estarlish- 
ment to 1894; president of Strafford 
County Association; vice-president of 
State Association; made the official state- 
ment before the legislature which passed 
the high school extension bill. He is 
eminently successful in institute work; 
is, in short, one of the ablest educators in 
the Granite state. 

William H. Winslow, b. in Fairfield, 
Me.; prepared for college at Friends’ 
boarding school, Providence, R. I.; gradu- 
ated from Brown in 1880; taught in the 
evening schools in Providence while in 
college, and after graduation began teach- 
ing in the western part of Massachusetts; 
in 1884 elected principal of the high 
school at Adams; in 1888 took up the 
work in New Jersey: was supervising 
principal of schools in West Orange, and 
also in Belleville, in Essex county; 
studied philosophy and education in the 
University of the City of New York, and 
received the master’s degree from that in- 
stitution in 1895; passed the New Jersey 
examinations and the New York City ex- 
aminations; was county examiner in 


. Essex county, N. J., four years; in Feb- 


ruary, 1896, superintendent of Bath, Me.; 
in July, 1901, elected superintendent of 
Revere, Mass. Address, Revere. 


A. Duncan Yocum, Ph.D., superintend- 
ent of Chester, Pa., was born in York, 
Pa., July 22, 1869; graduated from Dick- 
inson College in -1889; class historian, 
editor of “Dickinsonian,” and president 
of Athletic Association and of Belles 
Lettres Literary Society; assistant prin- 
cipal of high school, Chester, Pa., 1889-'90; 
principal of schools of Smyrna, Del., 
1890-95; first president of Delaware State 
Principals’ Association, and conducted 
‘summer training schools for teachers, 
1895-1900; superintendent of Méiliville, 
N. J.; secretary of New Jersey Child 
Study Acsociation; in 1900 granted de- 
gree of Ph.D. by University of Pennsyl- 
vania for resident work; superintendent 
of Chester, Pa., since 1900; published “An 
Inquiry Into the Teaching of Addition 
and Substraction”’; in 1901 salary in- 


creased $200 a year by the unanimous vote 

of the board of education. One of the 

ee. successful young men in the profes- 
on, 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
sks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


D. T. Watson of Pittsburg some time 
ago offered to present to the trustees of 
the University of Pennsylvania a copy of 
the portrait of John Morgan, painted by 
Angelica Kauffman, The offer was ac- 
cepted, with much interest, at the March 
meeting of the board, 

John Morgan was not only the founder 
of the medical department of the univer- 
sity, but a member of the first class to be 
graduated in the college and to receive 
the degree of bachelor of arts. 


The spring term convocation at West 
Virginia University will be held Tuesday 
night, April 1, in Commencement hall. 
The convocation address will be delivered 
by Rev. Charles H. Robinson, D. D., pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church, Wheeling. 
Dr. Robinson is a scholarly and eloquent 
speaker, and his address will be one 
which the members of the university and 
the citizens of the town will delight in 
hearing. Music for the occasion will be 
furnished, as usual, by the University 
school of music. President Purinton will 
make some announcements, one of them 
doubtless being the fact that the new en- 
gineering building and the new armory 
will be ready for use at that time. 


The enrollment of Oberlin College in 
the college department for the present 
year reaches the total of 484. The corre- 
sponding total for the last college year, 
1900-’01, was 428, an increase of sixty-six. 
More of the students who have entered 
the college department have remained for 
the later years of their college work. 
The new Severance chemical laboratory 
and the new Warner gymnasium for men 
were probably more potent than any other 
considerations in producing this gain. 

The enrollment figures for the entire in- 
stitution for the winter term of 1902 are 
as follows: College department, 469; 
academy, 256: Conservatory of Music, 
417; Theological Seminary, 32; art de- 
partment, 41; total, 1,215. This enroll- 
ment is larger than for any winter term 
in recent years. The enrollment for the 
entire institution for the entire year of 
1901-'02 will probably reach the total of 
1,400. The total for last year was 1,357. 


Denbigh hall, one of the dormitory 
buildings of Bryn Mawr College, an insti- 
tution for the higher education of young 
women, was burned March 16. The fire 
was caused by the upsetting of a lamp in 
one of the rooms. No one was injured. 
The burned building had accommodations 
for seventy-two students. The alarm 


- aroused all the young women in the build- 


ing, most of whom were asleep, and when 
it was seen that the flames were getting 
beyond their control, they safely made 
their exit. Those who occupied the first 
and second floors managed to save some 
of their effects, but those occupying the 
third floor saved nothing. 

Dr. George William Warren, professor 
of music at Columbia University, died 
March 19. He was born at Albany, N. Y., 
in 1828, and received his musical educa- 
tion at Racine (Wis.) College. He was a 


composer of sacred music, and his ser- 
vices and anthems are widely known. 
He was a lineal descendant of Richard 
Warren, who came over in the Mayflower. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., has 
published a handbook descriptive of that 
institution, its formation, growth, and 
present condition. It is profusely illus- 
trated, and full of valuable information. 


Professor Clement Lawrence Smith has 
resigned his position as dean of the fac- 
ulty of arts and sciences at Harvard, to 
take effect September 1, The resignation 
has been accepted by the corporation, 
Professor Smith being granted a year’s 
absence, after which he will resume his 
duties as a professor in the-college. Pro- 
fessor Smith was dean of the college fac- 
ulty from 1882 to 1890, and dean of the 
college from 1890 to 1891. 

Ex-President James H. Fairchild, for 
twenty-three years president of Oberlin 
College, died in Oberlin March 19. He 
was connected with Oberlin College for 
sixty-eight years, and had served longer 
than any college official in the United 
States. 

Dr. Fairchild was a native of Stock- 
bridge, where he was born November 25, 
1817. When he was a year old his 
parents removed to Brownhelm, O., where 
ihe was reared. He graduated from Ober- 
lin College when he was twenty-one, and 
was three years afterward ordained to the 
Congregational ministry, He became a 
tutor in the college immediately after 
graduating, in 1838, and was successively 
professor of languages, of mathematics, 
and of moral philosophy, He was elected 
president in 1866, and resigned in 1899, 
After this he was Finney professor, and 
at the time of his death was emeritus pro- 
fessor of theology. Dr. Fairchild had 
traveled in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Hawaii, and was the author of “Moral 
Philosophy,” ““‘Woman’s Right to the Bal- 
lot,” and numerous other works. 

In 1841 Professor Fairchild married 
Mary Fletcher Kellogg. Bight children 
were born to them, only two of whom 
survive. Mrs. Fairchild died in 1890, and 
a daughter died three weeks ago. 

The summer session of Oberlin College, 
which this year will be restored to its 
former length, will begin Thursday, June 
26, and close Saturday, August 16. One 
course in each of the following courses 
will be offered, except as otherwise indi- 
cated:— 

Bibliography and library methods, Pro- 
fessor Root; classical archaeology, Pro- 
fessor Martin; English (three courses), 
Professor Wager; French, Mrs, Cowdery; 
German (two courses), Professor Martin; 
government in America, Professor Root; 
history (two courses), Professor Hall; 
Latin (two courses), Professor Dennison; 
Laun (two courses}, Professor Hosford; 
mathematics (two*eourses), Mr. Cairns; 
ornithology, Mr. Jones; pedagogy, Profes- 
sor MacLennan; political economy, Pro- 
fessor Bogart; practical sociology, Profes- 
sur Bogart; psychology, Professor MacLennan. 


At the adjourned annual meeting of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, held March 12, it was announced 
that a gift of $50,000 had been made to 
the conservatory by Eben D. Jordan for 
the general building fund of the new con- 
servatory now being erected on Hunting- 
ton avenue. The new edifice is to contain 
a splendid music hall, suitable for operas 


ing the third and fourth weeks. 


and chamber music, and it is probabil 
that Mr. Jordan’s gift will be ippttbeiatad 
by the management toward the finishing 
of this hall. Two weeks ago it was an- 
nounced that he would place an organ in 
the new conservatory costing over $12,000. 
His father was one of the original board 
of management. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY. 


This course is free to all who have. a 
course ticket in any department of the in- 
stitute. It consists of a series of daily 
lectures in the mornin at , 

iam N. Hailmann, Ph.D 
tendent of schools, Dayton, 0. 
merly United States superintendent of In- 
dian schools, will take the first week, on 

Current Educational Problems” : — 4 

Problems Stated. 

: e Problem of Intelligenc 

3. The Problem of Skill” 

4. The Problem of Attitude, 

5. Aesthetic and Ethical Problems 

William T. Harris, LL.D., United States 
commissioner of education, will give five 
lectures during the second week. His 
will “The Psychology of Bdu- 
sation.” he fi 
rst three lectures 

1. On Imitation. 

- 2. On Symbolic Thinking. 

3. On How to Educate the Head. 

The last two topics will be:-— 

Influence of the Family. 

. ucative Influence of th 
and the Church. 

. H. Horne, Ph.D., professor in Dart- 
mouth College, will give ten lectures dur- 
— are as follows: — 

. “Introduction”: (1) What Is Edu- 
cation? (2) What Is Psychology? (3) 
Characteristics of Mind. (4) Its Leading 
Aspects. (5) Their Interdependence. 
(6) The Evolution of Consciousness. (7) 
Sub-Consciousness. 


2. “Attention”: (1) Nature. 2 
Kinds. (8) Conditions. (4) 
(5) Hindrances. (6) Deductions for the 
Teacher. 


3. “Sensation and Pereeption”’: (1) 
Sensation. (2) Perception. (3) Deduc- 
tions for the Teacher. 

4. “Memory”: (1) Nature. (2) BEx- 
planation, (3) Conditions. (4) How to 
Improve. (5) Mnemonics. (6) Deduc-: 
tions for the Teacher. 

5. “Conception”: (1) Nature. (2) 
Origin. (3) Extent. (4) Language. 
(5) Why Cultivated? (6) Deductions for 
the Teacher. 

6. “Reasoning”: (1) Kinds. (2) Na- 
ture. (3) Judgment, (4) Induction and 
Deduction Contrasted, (5) Bearing on 
Teaching. (6) Deductions for the 
Teacher. 

7. “The Method of Teaching’: (1) 
Apperception, (2) The Essentials of 
General Method. Under this head are: 
Preparation, Presentation, Generalization, 
Application. (3) Illustrations: The 
Olympic Games, The Psalm of Life, The 


Prodigal Son. (4) Criticisms of the For- 
mal Steps. (5) History of Methods in 
Teaching. 


| 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Good Cheer Pen- 


A History of Ancient Greek Literature............. 


Moser’s Der 


Daudet’s Tartarin de Tarascon ...................... 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Ouida’s A Dog of Flanders and a Niirnberg Stove.. 
Stephen Arnold Douglas 
Graded Classics—Second Reader...... Haliburton & 


Castles in Sackville- 


Publ 
Doubleday, P: 
Ginn & Co., Boston. . 
nington (Ed.} Fords, Howard, & Hurlbert, N.Y. .45 


Dixon & 1 ©, Y. $1.50 
age, , 


Nicolls J.B. Lippincott Company, Phila.— 
Waters [Tr.} B. H. Sanborn & Co , Boston. 75 
Fowler YD. Appleton & Co.,New York. —— 
McElroy T. Y. Crowell, & Co., 1.50 
Prevost “ “ 1.50 
Cooper(Ed American Book Company, N.Y .46 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 4 

Norwell B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 35 
Wiiliamson The Macmillan Company,N.Y.  .50 
Pierce The Abbey Press. 1.00 
Stockton D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1.50 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—There is a wide range of topics in the 
April Century, Among the leading fea- 
tures are a group of papers of personal 


recollections of Appomattox by General 
E. P. Alexander and Colonel Charles 
Marshall, ex-Confederates, and Generals 
John Gibbons and Wesley Merritt of the 
Union army; the beginning of a new se- 
rial story on marriage, entitled ‘“Confes- 
sions of a Wife,” by “Mary Adams.” In 
the series on “The Great West” a 
chronicle of the overland trip to Cali- 
fornia by Noah Brooks; entitled “The 
Plains Across,” with pictures by Reming- 
ton; in the Collector’s Series an illus- 
trated paper on bottles; personal remi- 
niscences of Alexander II., by the Actress 
Rhea; two illustrated articles of travel in 
Abyssinia, by Hugues Le Roux and Oscar 
T. Crosby, both with mention of Ameri- 
ean trade; “‘Recent Discoveries Concern- 
ing the Buddha,” by the eminent English 
authority on India, T, W. Rhys Davids; a 
paper of plain-spoken criticism,.by John 
Burroughs, on “Literary Values”; the 
third of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s ‘Little 
Stories,” entitled “Two Men”; a timely 
sketch by Henry C. Rowland, entitled 
“The Seamy Side in the Philippines’; a 
paper by Sylvester Baxter on “The Beau- 
tifying of Village and Town,” the text of 
Salvini’s address on Ristori delivered at 
the recent celebration in Rome of her 
eightieth birthday, besides poetry and the 
departments, 


VERY LOW RATES TO THE NOLTH- 
WEST. 

March 1 to April 30, 1902, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, & St, Paul railway will sell 
tickets to Montana, Idaho, and North 
Pacific coast points at the following 
greatly reduced rates: From Chicago to 


Butte, Helena, and Anaconda, $30; 
Spokane, $30.50; Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Victoria, and Vancouver, $33. 


Choice of routes via Omaha or St. Paul to 
points in Montana, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, 

For further information apply to any 
coupon ticket agent in the United States 
or Canada, or address W. W. Hall, New 
England Passenger Agent, 369 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 


VARIETIES. 
Barber—‘What will you have on your 
face, witch hazel or bay rum?” 
Pat-ron—“Naither wan nor the other. 
Just put on plain court plasther,” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


PHYSICAL HEALTH. 


Mrs. Lucia Gale Barber gave the first 
of her “talks physical culture” 
March 10 at Mrs. T. Jefferson Coolidge’s 


residence, Boston, taking up the subject 
of “The Importance of Physical Health 
for Mental Strength.”” She spoke of the 
growing idea of the necessity of training 
the body in order to make it more health- 
ful, and of the need of perfect unity of 
mind and body, and gave some of the 
necessary means by which to bring this 
about. 

The body, she said, must have an 
abundance of fresh air, both day and 
night. It must have plenty of sunlight; 
if possible, give it sun baths. If it could 
have these frequently, she asserted, dis- 
eases that now afflict it might be ban- 
ished, for sunlight kills disease. 

Another effective practice, said Mrs. 
Barber, is that of deep breathing; its 
effects are wonderful. The current of 
one’s thoughts is changed, and instead of 
being nervous and fretful, one: becomes 
calm and gentle. Relaxation of the body 
and the nerves was dwelt upon as being 
most important for both, and as greatly 
affecting the mental poise. 

Mrs. Barber is one of the most brilliant 
and sane of all those who teach the pub- 
lic regarding good health through good 
exercise. 


TO GIRLS WHO WANT TO GO TO 
COLLEGE. 


The educational committee of the 
Philadelphia branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae desires to be of ser- 


vice to girls and women who wish to go 
through college or to do some college 
work, 

The following lists, along with general 
data, will be sent on application, accom- 
panied by a stamp for each: 1. The col- 
leges of the United States represented in 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
2. Tutors of the Philadelphia Association. 
3. College-preparatory schools of Phila- 
delphia and suburbs. Laetitia Moon 
Conard, chairman, 3954 Pine street. 
Anna Palen, secretary, 127 Harvey street, 
Germantewn. 


= 


$1.00 


Chicago to St, Paul or Minneapolis for 
double berth in tourist sleeping cars of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul rail- 
way, each Tuesday and Friday during 
March and April, 1902, on train No. 1, 
leaving Chicago at 6.30 p. m. 

“For further information apply to the 
nearest coupon ticket agent, or address 
F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 


Chicago. 


“Stop, driver, stop! There’s something 
I’m sure a wheel’s coming off!” 


wrong! 
Driver—“Arrah, be aisy, then, yer 
honor. Sure, it’s the same one’s been 


comin’ off thin these three days back.’”’— 
Punch. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


FISHER 


FH 


BOSTON, MASS. 


EACHERS:' 


120 Tremont Street, 


A. G. FISHER, — 
Long Experience. 


. . 


AGENCY 


The Central Teachers’ Agency, 


If you desire a better position, write us frankly concerning your 


Now is the time to register. 


qualifications and we will as frankly tell you what we can do for you. 


Ruggery Bidg., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Reference Book free. 


AN AGENCY RECOMMENDS. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — (Telegram)— Am pleased with the recommendations of Miss Kingsley. It 
she will come at once at $550, have her do so. — Principal L. X. Allan, Holland School, Jan, 4, 1902. 

Please accept my sincere thanks for sending me Miss Kingsley. Were you a mind-reader, you could 
not have sent me a third-grade teacher nearer my ideal than she seems to be. The Holland school seems 
to be Cupid’s special field of action, If you send me only excellent teachers, I shall write you when I need 
new ones, — The same, Jan, 14. 

Canastota, N. Y.— (Long-Distance felephone.) — Please get an 8th Pio teacher to us on Monday; 
salary $500. We leave the selection entirely to you. —.Principal George H. Oltoway, Jan. 25, 1902. 

nks to your prompt kindness, Miss Richardson reached us and began work yesterday P.M. We 
are very much leased with her appearance and manner, and feel that she will render us excellent 
service. — Mr. Ottoway, Jan, 28. 

Bridgewater, N. Long- Distance Telephone. — Can you send us 
English, music, Latin if possible. — Principal /. B. Swinney, Feb. 7, 1902. 

Miss Wise is here, ready for business. IL wish to thank you for your prompt action in the matter. — 
We have taken her entirely on your recommendation. —1 he same, Feb. 10. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE : ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 


Positions filled, 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, WY 


preceptress immediately ? 


The Albert Fine Arts 

Teachers’ now tor september vacancies. ¢ Building, 
ency. S0-page Year Bork ALBERT, Manager. ) Chicago. 

B. F. CLARK Year. 378 and 388 

clientage among the 

TEACHERS’ | .chools in the West. Send Wabash Avenue, 

AGENCY. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY tna Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, i anes mp Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU atanager. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Svecial advantages Courteous treatmet, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free, Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


9 120 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Y. .C. A. Bldg , Portland, Me. 
Experienced Management, 
Send for Manual. 


Schermerhorn ny. 


3 E, 14th St., N, 
Telephone 4059--5 Main. ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


} Managers. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES °c 


NEw YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. | 
Established 1855, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


Boston, MAss,: 
4 Ashburton Pl, 


WASHINGTON, D C.,1505 Penn. Ave, DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKAN«#, Wash., Hyde Block. LOS ANGELES, (al., 525 Stimson Block. 
Y.M.C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
T 
SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’AGENGIES 


in that field. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


- Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST,, ALBANY, N..Y 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to coll i nd te 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. 0.'P ATT, 


Ts EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
ManuATTAN Motnss, Iowa. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


’ in every part of the country. 
Teachers Pemberton 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau |Any Subscriber 


of the JourRNAL oF Epucation who would 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
Established in 1889, 


t toa fri 
| ‘ sent to a friend can be accommodated by 


; sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, New Pusiisuixe Co., 
: No. 61 E 9th S1., New York. 20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 


Title. 
The Leopard’s 
History of Education. 
Town Life in Ancient 
Shakespeare’s Julius 
The Child Life—Fifth Reader........................ 
The Silver Cord and the Golden Bowl................ 
— 
444444444 44444444444 
‘ 
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School and College Text- Books 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


MORRIS’S HISTORICAL TALES 


4. England. . 7. France. 
5. Greece. 8. Rome. 
6. Spain. 9. Japan and China. 


Nine Volumes. 12mo. Cloth, Per vol., $0.60. 


1. America. 
2. Germany. 
3. Russia. 


HE HISTORICAL TALES, by CuarLes Morris, are exceptionally 

serviceable as Supplementary Readers. Each volume is c+ mplete in 
itself, containing stories of a distinctive country or people. The author does 
not confine himself to bare narrative, but weaves in descriptions of persons 
and places, and much information as to characters and motives and customs 
that is entertaiping and instructive. These Tales are, as the sub title so 
happily puts it, “ The Romance of Reality,” and not one will be overlooked 
or be carelessly read by the boy or girl into whose hands they may fall. 


A Humble Heroine. By L. E. Tippeman ‘ $0.15 
The Story of Paul Dombey. By DickENs 16 
Selected Stories, From Hans ANDERSEN. . " 15 


Elementary Science Readers: 
Book I., with Object Lessons ‘ 
Book II., with Object Lessons . : .30 
Book IIL, with Object Lessons 3 
Bible Stories for Children, in Two Volumes: 
Vol. I., Stories from the Old Testament ; om” ee 
Vol. Il., Stories from the New Testament . ; 15 


Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application, 


Teachers and School! Officers 


desirous of introducing new Text-Books are 
respectfully requested to write for terms. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers Philadelphia 


Beware of unsanitary imitations. 


HIGH SCHOOL, DEERING ME. 
F. A, THOMPSON, ARCHITECT, PORTLAND, Me. 


Still another prominent school deafened with 


Cabot’s Deafening Quilt.” 


‘* Next to light and ventilation, 
sound -deadening is the most 
important item of school- 
house construction.”’ 


“ Quilt”? is the only deafener which absorbs and dissipates the 
sound-waves. It isindestructible, effective, and sanitary. 


Send for a sample, and brochure on school deafening, 
with twenty plates of Quilted buildings. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


For the Spring Term. 


UPERVISORS and Teachers of Drawing are now considering supplies for the 

Spring Term. Those who are looking for the most satisfactory as well as the 
newest material should consult our descriptive circulars concerning the latest additions 
to our stock. We offer 


New Style School Compasses, two grades 
New Water Color Boxes, with large Brush 
New Water Color Crayons for Primary Work 
Beautiful New Japanese Pottery in Colors 
The Audubon Bird Charts for Nature Work 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


MARTHAS VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE - 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE JU. 8. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 

OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. : 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 

ComMPLETE COURSES IN 


ORATORY, ACADEMICS & METHODS. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres.. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


EMERSON 


Publishers. | 


UNIVERSELY Write for Catalogue, 


1000 Questions 


Moritz’ 1000 Questions. For the Entrance Exam- 
iuations tu the New York High Schools, the 
N. Y. Normal College, College of City of N Y., 
St. Francis Xavier College, West Point, An- 
napolis, and the Civil Serve. 30 cents. 

Answers to same. 50 cents. 

Recent Entrance Examination Questions. For 
the New York Normal College, the College 
of the City of New York, St. Francis Xavier's 
College, Columbia College. the High Schoois, 
Regents’ Examinations, West Point, Anna- 
polis, and the Civil Service. 30 cents, } 

Answers tosame. 50 cents. 

‘low to Prepare for a Civil Service F. ramina- 
tion, with recent Examination Questions and 
the Answere. 560 pages. $%.00. 

Craig's Cam. School Questions with Ans. #1.50. 

Henry's High School Questions with Ans. #1.50. 

Sherrill s New Norm. Questions with Ans. $1.50, 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 


¢-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


Price List, 
PUBLISHING 
a * 43-47 East 10th St. 


COMPANY New York. ¥ 


120 Summer S reet, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EpuCcATION who , 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be | 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to Mowrns by sondion ONE NEW peerly 


which he would like the paper sent. subseriation. 
NeW exG PUBLISHING co. | | NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston, Mase, 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


Summer Session, 
June 30--- Angust 8, 1902. 

Faculty, 50; Courses, 120 in Lettersand Science. 
Full taculty and laboratory courses in Engineering 
and Pharmacy. Eight special courses of lectures 
on education by President G.STANL yY HALL, and 
other distinguished educators, 

singie tuition fee of $15. For circulars address 

tegistrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Tur UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


- Summer Session. 


JUNE 25— AUGUST 8, 1902. 
Faculty of 19 Professors and 16 Instructors. 
Preparatory Courses — Undergraduate Courses — 

Graduate Courses — Teachers’ Courses. 
Full credit to matriculates of the University. 
Uniform Tuition Fee, $1500. Expenses low. 
For information, address 
JOHN R. EF FINGER, Jer, Secretary, 
1436 Hill St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


West Virginia University 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
June 23 to August 1, 1902. 
60 cour*es in 20 departments. Full tuition for six 
weeks, $10.00. Room and board, $3.50 per week. 
Delightful Summer location near (heat River 
Canyon. 
For pamphlet wiite to the ReGisTRAR, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


The National Correspondence Normal College 
FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolrvom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


Home The University of Chicago 


offers over 225 elementary and col- 

lege courses by correspondence 

u - in 28 of its Departments, including 

gogy, History, the Languages, 

English, Mathematics, Physiography, Zoology, Physi- 

ology, Botany, ete. Instruction fs personal. Univer- 

sity credit for college courses successtully 

completed. ork may begin at any time. For cir- 
culars address 


THE UNIVRESITY OF CHICAGO, (Div. P), Chicago, III. 


af ducational /nstitutions 


~~ 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe 
r for theadvancement of art edu 2ation, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf i.dustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Lxeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORKE, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHVOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
A. G. Boyvrn, A.M, 


Principal, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
\ For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
W. P. BEOKWITH. 


Principal, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrcusuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
foan G. Ta Princinal, 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers 
please mention this journal, 


, 
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